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Europe, the Rockingham Whigs, and the War 


for American Independence: Some Documents 
By Ricuarp W. Van ALSTYNE 


72 BritisH side in the American Revolution, as Sir Lewis 
Namier observed more than thirty years ago, needs to be human- 
ized.* More important still, it needs to be understood and placed in 
a broad European setting. As the earl of Chatham forthrightly de- 
clared in a great speech in the house of lords on May 30, 1777, Brit- 
ain was in the midst of a “gathering storm” The storm had “already 
opened, and in part burst. . . . if an end is not put to this war, there is 
an end to this country:”* 

Below is a selection of seven letters from among a number that I 
transcribed some years ago from the Papers of Lord Rockingham.* 
Each letter is accompanied by an explanatory note, and it is hoped 
that this material will interest the reader in looking at the American 
Revolution in terms of a much wider perspective than has so far been 


1T he Structure of Politics at the Accession of George ill (London, 1929), I, v. 


2The Parliamentary History of England, XIX (London, 1814), 316, hereafter re- 
ferred to as PH. 


3Letters and Papers of the znd marquis of Rockingham, on deposit in the Central 
Library, Sheffield, Eng., hereafter referred to as RP (See also George Thomas, earl 
of Albemarle, Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham, and His Contemporaries {Lon- 
don, 1852].) Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to Miss Rosamond Meredith, 
archivist, and John Bebbington, librarian, for their assistance; and to Earl Fitzwilliam 
and the trustees of the Wentworth Woodhouse Estates for permission to publish these 
letters. 
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possible, The diplomatic history of the Revolution needs, in fact, to 
be rewritten, with emphasis on British sources.‘ Very early in the con- 
flict the Rockingham Whigs assumed three basic positions: (1) that 
coercion of the Americans imperiled constitutional liberties at home; 
(2) that preoccupation with the suppression of a remote rebellion 
on the opposite side of the Atlantic made certain a general war, with 
Britain in the middle and facing a multifront struggle; and (3) that 
peace and reconciliation with the Americans were to be procured at 
any price, though the group as a whole hoped and believed that there 
was a better way for both sides than independence. 

Unfortunately, by sponsoring the Declaratory Act of 1766, the 
Rockingham group had wandered into the wilderness of parliamen- 
tary supremacy, from which it never seemed able, as a group, to 
escape.’ To be sure, the duke of Richmond in a speech in the lords 
on October 31, 1776, made a passing reference to independence, but 
this found no answering support from the group. Very early in 1777 
Matthew Robinson-Morris, an independent Whig who had retired 
from parliament fifteen years before, published a powerfully worded 
pamphlet entitled Peace the Best Policy, or Reflections upon the Ap- 
pearance of a Foreign War .... Robinson-Morris had a keen compre- 
hension of the international situation, and he packed his book with 
facts descriptive of French policy. “Why do we not ourselves make 
peace with our colonies?” he demanded. “Why do we by that means 
not come between them and the French; while there is yet an oppor- 
tunity or possibility of doing it?”® 

In commons David Hartley advanced this argument in a lengthy 
speech on May 15, 1777. Peace with the Americans, all the Whigs 
agreed, was a stark necessity. But the question was: how to secure it, 
and on what basis? Hartley proposed a “foederal alliance” based on 
a theory of legislative independence for the colonies, but this en- 


*But see my The Rising American Empire (Oxford, 1960), pp. 28-77. 


5For an understanding of Whig party politics, the works of G. H. Guttridge are 
invaluable, viz., English Whiggism and the American Revolution, XXVIII (Los An- 
geles, 1942), and The Early Career of Lord Rockingham, 1730-1765, XLIV (Los 
Angeles, 1952), both in the University of California Pubs. in Hist. See also Carl B. 
Cone, Burke and the Nature of Politics: The Age of the American Revolution (Lex- 
ington, Ky., 1957). 

®Page 35. Robinson-Morris’ pamphlet went through two editions in (London) 1777, 
copies of both of which are in the Huntington Library. 
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countered the inevitable dogma of parliamentary supremacy that 
Burke reiterated in his Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. The earl of 
Abingdon, however, brushed this aside in a closely reasoned pam- 
phlet first published in September 1777. This pamphlet is a classic in 
British political theory and deserves high praise, Declaring himself 
a disciple of John Locke, Abingdon blended Locke’s theory of the 
state of nature with historical arguments for the supremacy of the 
crown. Parliament, he asserted, was the magna curia of the constitu- 
tion. America, having declared itself independent, had returned to 
that state of nature or state of society in which government was to 
be instituted; and being so circumstanced, it proceeded to form it- 
self into separate commonwealths, or states, each state providing a 
constitution or form of government of its own. The Declaratory 
Act, Abingdon continued, was unconstitutional, Burke to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, and it must be repealed, “The Americans 
were the subjects of the Crown of England, and of course owed al- 
legiance to the King of England. They were never the subjects of 
their fellow-subjects the Parliament of England, and therefore nei- 
ther owed nor professed allegiance to Parliament?" 

Abingdon’s pamphlet made a considerable impression. The duke 
of Richmond concluded that its arguments were unanswerable (see 
IV below); and Horace Walpole observed that it was “bold, spirited, 
and severe;’ destructive of Burke’s sophistry. But it did not wean 
either the Chathamites or the Rockingham Whigs from their tradi- 
tional position. The war to them was a terrible tragedy, with Britain 
increasingly at a disadvantage, but they developed no program for 
stopping it. 


I. Charles James Fox to Lord Rockingham 
Newmarket, Oct" 13 (1776) 
My dear Lord: 

Though I am far from being dismayed by the terrible news from Long 
Island, I can not help thinking that it ought, with what will naturally 
follow it, to have a considerable influence upon our counsels, & that we 
ought under the present circumstances to pursue a conduct somewhat 
different from that which was projected at Wentworth. A secession at 
present would be considered as running away from the Conquerors, & we 
should be thought to give up a cause which we think no longer tenable. 


*Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Esq., to the Sheriffs of Bristol, on the 
Affairs of America (Oxford, 1777), p. 61. 
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But the more I am convinced that a Secession is become improper the 
clearer I am that it is become still more necessary than ever to produce 
some manifest petition or public instrument upon the present situation 
of affairs, either to exhort his Majesty to make the only proper use of his 
Victory by seizing this opportunity of making advantageous offers of 
accommodation, or to express openly & fairly to him the well grounded 
apprehensions every man must entertain from the power of the Crown 
in case his M. should be able to subdue the American Continent by the 
force of his arms. Above all, my dear Lord, I hope that it will be a point 
of honour among us all to support the American pretensions in adversity 
as much as we did in their prosperity, and that we shall never desert those 
who have acted unsuccessfully upon Whig principles, while we continue 
to profess our admiration of those who succeeded in the same principles 
in the year 1688. Whatever is intended, I am sure it is not necessary for 
me to press upon your Lordship the expediency of your using every 
means possible to have a great attendance on the 31st in order to which 
no time must be lost in making application to the members thro’ the prop- 
erest channels. If your Lordship should think it worth while to write a 
line in answer to this, I should be glad to know when you will be in town, 
as likewise whether there is any thing in which I can be serviceable. Be- 
lieve me, my dear Lord, the reputation of your Lordship & all your 
friends must in a great measure depend upon the part you act at this criti- 
cal juncture. I am sure you are a person whom one need not advise to 
take a firm one, but I am so clear that firmness in Whig principles is at 
present become so much more necessary than ever that I can’t help con- 
juring you over & over again to consider the importance of the crisis. In 
regard to myself I dare hope that professions are unnecessary, & I will 
therefore trouble your Ldship no farther than to assure you that I am 
resolved in the present situation of affairs to adhere still more if possible 
than I have done to those principles of government, which we have al- 
ways recommended with respect to America, & to maintain that if Amer- 
ica should be at our feet (which God forbid) we ought to give them as 
good terms (at least) as those offered in Burke’s propositions. I am, my 
dear Lord, yours &c 
C. J. Fox 
Newmarket, Oct? 13 
PS.: I shall be here or near it till I hear from you. 


NOTES 
The meeting at Wentworth, to which Fox refers and which re- 
sulted in a decision to secede from parliament, took place during the 
last week of August, perhaps on Monday the twenty-sixth. The duke 
of Portland, writing to Lord Rockingham on the nineteenth, urged 
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that the meeting be held and indicated that, besides himself, Burke, 
Sir George Savile, Governor Johnstone, and George Montague, the 
duke of Manchester, would attend (RP, No. 922). Fox would see 
Rockingham in advance at York. Who else was present is unknown, 
nor is there any record of the discussions at the meeting, Clearly the 
only decision arrived at was the one to secede, which Fox strongly 
opposed and which proved, as events were to show, ill-advised, 

Of General Howe’s victory on Long Island, news of which 
reached London on the tenth of October, Horace Walpole says that 
“4t filled the Court with an extravagance of joy, which they displayed 
with the utmost ostentation” (Journal of the Reign of King George 
the Third, from the Year 1771 to 1783, ed. J. Doran [London, 1859], 
II, 70). Fox, whose emotions were just the opposite, was anxious over 
what the victory would do to “Whig principles”: he feared lest a 
military victory over the Americans would undermine the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, and he looked at American issues through the glass of 
domestic English party politics. It is to be noted that Fox failed to 
react to the Declaration of Independence, but his failure was typical 
of the Rockingham group. Only Fitzwilliam, Portland, and, a little 
later, the duke of Richmond were willing to face this problem. The 
group was bound by its creed of parliamentary supremacy, and it 
was blind to the new forces of nationalism which the rebellion in 
America was stimulating. In this important respect, Mansfield, 
North, and the king, on the opposite side, were much more alert to 
the meaning of the Revolution. 


II. Rockingham to Sir George Savile 
Dec". (1776) 
Dear Sir 

I am much obliged to you for the Letters I have received from you. 
The destination of the Spanish Fleet, as yet, remains unascertained, tho’ 
I think by the Accounts in the newspapers, it seems to be acknowledged 
that such a force as your letter stated had actually sailed. 1 should not now 
think that they were gone to Lisbon, as by this time, if they were really 
sailed for Lisbon, we must have heard from thence, that they were 
arrived &c &c. 

Perhaps this Spanish l'leet is gone to the W. Indies, either immediately 
to attack our Islands, or to be there in readiness agst the moment of time, 
when the Courts of France & Spain may chuse at once to strike with 
vigour agst this country. Perhaps they may be gone to the Brazils. What 
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a lamentable consideration it is, that wherever they are gone, their object, 
either immediate or in its consequences, must be to do material injury to 
this country; for I shall think that tho’ they may neither attack any of 
our Islands, nor go to assist the Americans (which also is possible to be 
the plan, & that a French Fleet will soon sail after them & join them at 
some appointed port or latitude) yet the overwhelming or destroying, or 
gaining an absolute controul over, Portugal, will have fatal consequences 
to this country in a very short time. 

To be sure, the best we can wish is that the Spanish Fleet may be gone 
to Buenos Ayres. We don’t perfectly know what strength the Portuguese 
may have there, & the voyage is long & fortunate events may prevent the 
success there, We shall at least be rid of so much Spanish Force, & which 
indeed according to the very important information which your letter 
(which I received very safely on Tuesday night) conveys to me, may be 
a most fortunate circumstance. I thank you exceedingly for the commu- 
nication of this very important event. The caution you desire me to take, 
I certainly shall not omit. I have long learnt in politicks that the channels 
of important communications are sacred, & particularly so in regard to 
persons, where from some little ill humour or prejudice, the intelligence 
or sentiments of one are not to be communicated to another. 

In regard to this event, I can not refrain from paying my tribute of 
admiration to the vigour, magnanimity & determined resolution of the 
Old Man. The Horrid Scene at a Privy Council is in my memory, tho’ 
perhaps not in his, It may not excite his conduct. It certainly deters him 
not. He boldly ventures to cross the Atlantic in an American little frigate, 
& risks the danger of being taken & being once again brought before an 
implacable tribunal. The sight of Banquo’s ghost could not more offend 
the eyes of Mackbeth, than the knowledge of this old man being at Ver- 
sailles should affect the minds of those who were principals in that 
horrid scene. 

Depend upon it, he will plead forcibly. He has to combat but a degree 
of folly in a very few in France. He is so armed with proofs of the facility 
with which France & Spain may now give a deadly blow to this coun- 
try, that I can no longer enjoy the chief comfort which I had, in the 
reliance that tho’ the political conduct of this country was weak & infatu- 
ated beyond all bounds, yet the Courts of France & Spain were still more 
weak & blind than even that of this country. 

I am very curious to know what reception your information will meet 
with from the ministers. Inwardly they will tremble at it. They may 
appear to think slightingly of the effects it will have, they will cherish a 
fond hope that France will not listen. In the meantime, they will try to 
raise more & more indignation here agt the Americans for this strong 
effort of application to France. This I am confident you will see. It can 
not be otherwise. There is no man who has access to his Majesty, who 
has integrity & magnanimity of mind sufficient, to enable him to go & 
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say to his Majesty, the measures & the policy of the measures toward 
America are erroneous, the adherence to them is destruction. 

What can now be done to avert impending ruin must be a matter of 
great difficulty to plan, & of great difficulty & even uncertainty in regard 
to its execution.—Of this at least we are certain, that Force, Violence & 
Cruelty have brought this Country into this direful situation, The reverse 
of such measures is the only thing left to try. Who will, & who can try 
their effect. I shall not now trouble you with more speculations. In re- 
gard to what you mentioned in one letter, of something like a political 
intrigue, which you saw,—I have long looked and felt with great indif- 
ference on all those sort of matters. | pursue & shall pursue steadily & 
invariably the line of conduct which I have long held. I can not vary 
from opinions & principles, which afford me the pleasing recollection & 
the infinite comfort of not feeling self accused as having ever abetted the 
systems in this reign, which have brought on all the external calamities, 
& which perhaps too have laid the foundations for endangering the inter- 
nal felicities of the constitution of this country. 

I have expressed myself freely—I need not caution you in regard to 
communication. 

I am dear Sir, with great regard & esteem your most obed*. & obliged 
humble servt. 

Rockingham 
Wentworth, Thursday night 
Dec: ye 


NOTES 


Of Sir George Savile, the independent Yorkshire Whig who en- 
joyed the confidence of Lord Rockingham, Horace Walpole says 
that he “had a head as acutely argumentative as if it had been made 
by a German logician for a model’ But he had so little taste for pub- 
licity that he was seldom to be seen in parliament, and the ministers 
were “not often troubled with his subtleties. He had a large fortune, 
and a larger mind; and though his reason was sharp, his soul was can- 
did, having none of the acrimony or vengeance of party; thence was 
he of greater credit than service to that in which he listed” (Memoirs 
of the Reign of King George the Third [London, 1894], I, 279). To 
this praise the editor of the Memoirs, G. F. Russell Barker, adds the 
note that “Few public men received more respect from their contem- 
poraries. . . :” Savile’s time, services, and purse were devoted to the 
public. The brief and tantalizing sketch in the Dictionary of National 
Biography supports this jadgment and shows Sir George taking for- 
ward positions on such issues as the repeal of the Quebec Act, which 
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the Whigs as a group were unwilling to sponsor. Nevertheless, Sa- 
vile’s comprehension of American issues is by no means clear. The 
reader will not miss Lord Rockingham’s allusion in the above letter 
to the information that he had communicated to the ministers. It 
would be helpf ul to know the source of Sir George's information, 
though it is unlikely that he was able to tell the a any- 
thing it did not already know. 

Lord Rockingham’s expression of anxiety over the attitude of 
Spain and the danger to Portugal underscores the importance that 
Britain attached to those countries. In the lords’ debate of October 31 
the duke of Manchester had called attention to the sailing of the 
Spanish fleet and to the threat that it constituted to both Britain and 
Portugal. Grafton, Richmond, and Shelburne agreed and, in addi- 
tion, recognized that the American declaration of independence had 
altered the character of the war (PH, XVIII [1813], 1366-67). 
They were unaware that Floridablanca did not intend hostilities at 
this time, and that the French court had decided not to throw in its 
lot with Spain. Yet it seems clear that the Whig peers feared most of 
all a war with the united house of Bourbon, and that it was the sail- 
ing of the Spanish fleet that precipitated expectations of the immi- 
nence of a general war. “. . . taking the question in either light, as an 
attack of Spain on our ally, or the open encouragement given to our 
subjects now in arms against us,’ Manchester declared in parliament, 

. the consequences would be the same: .:. . a war with the united 
force of the House of Bourbon” (PH, XVIII, 1372). 

The allusion to Franklin, “the Old Man?’ fixes the date of this let- 
ter at some time during the latter part of December. Franklin disem- 
barked at Auray, Quiberon Bay, on the fourth and proceeded by 
land to Nantes, where he undoubtedly conferred with Messrs. Penet 
and Plairne, merchants who had long been engaged in trading with 
the rebels (The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
United States, ed. Francis Wharton [Washington, D.C., 1889], II, 
216). Silas Deane notified Vergennes of the arrival on the eighth, and 
on the twelfth he reported the event to the Secret Committee in Phil- 
adelphia. “Our friends here} he said, were “elated” by the news: it 
meant that the Americans would refuse to negotiate peace with the 
British (Deane Papers, in Collections of the New-York Historical 
Society for the Year 1886,1 [New York, 1887], 415, 417-418). Deane 
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himself may well have been elated, since his hoped-for war had not 
materialized and the French were for the time being acting more 
circumspectly. 

Thomas Walpole, Grafton’s correspondent, was in Paris on one 
of his numerous visits, and wrote on the sixteenth giving his evalua- 
tion of the importance of Franklin’s arrival. “The courage & activity 
of this extraordinary man so late in life are not more surprising than 
the consequences of his embassy will be important, It will convince 
all Europe of the immovable resolution of the Congress to assert its 
independence, and he has doubtless the fullest powers . . . to seek 
alliances” (Grafton Papers, No. 176, West Suffolk County Record 
Office, Bury St. Edmunds). 

Lord Stormont made his report on “the famous Dr. Franklin” on 
the eleventh, Franklin, he suspected, had a secret commission from 
the Congress; “and as he is a subtle artful man and void of all truth, he 
will in that case use every means to deceive, will avail himself of the 
general ignorance of the French to paint the situation of the rebels 
in the falsest colors, and hold out every lure to the ministers to draw 
them into an open support of that cause.—I look upon him as a very 
dangerous engine” (Public Record Office, State Papers [France], 
78/300). Stormont’s dispatches during the following week show the 
ambassador to be extremely apprehensive of Franklin. He even had 
Franklin arriving in Paris on the eleventh and holding a secret con- 
ference at Versailles, although the American emissary was still in 
Nantes at the time. Undoubtedly, Stormont told Weymouth on the 
twelfth, Franklin would make France “the most insidious and tempt- 
ing offers; and there was too much reason to fear that he would draw 
her into the snare. On the fifteenth he wrote again to warn that many 
indications existed that the French court would, in a few months, 
throw off the mask and change its secret succors into open assistance. 

Stormont was right in his estimate of the importance of the mis- 
sion, but he was misinformed on details. Deane may well have been 
at Versailles on the night of the eleventh, though we do not have 
confirmation of this. On the twenty-third the ambassador reported 
that Franklin had arrived in Paris. This seems probable, but the exact 
date of the arrival appears not to be on record. Meanwhile, Deane had 
summoned Arthur Lee from London, and the three American com- 
missioners had their first audience with Vergennes on December 28. 
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Wharton, II, 245-251, contains a full account of this meeting and of 
Franklin’s conferences with Aranda, the Spanish ambassador. 

In the meantime, Lord Weymouth had sent Stormont an instruc- 
tion on how to act officially. Franklin’s arrival, he said, might “‘be- 
come a point of much consequence;’ should he receive a degree of 
countenance from the French ministers, In that case, the ambassador 
might make representations to Vergennes, saying that attention paid 
to “such an important rebel” was, in effect, “taking a part not con- 
sistent with good relations” with Great Britain (S.P. 78/300). The 
mildness of this dispatch reflects the reluctance of the British min- 
istry to take a stand against France. The ambassador, we must bear 
in mind, was not ordered to protest; he was only to make personal 
representations at his discretion. Aside from this single dispatch from 
Weymouth, there seems to be nothing on record to indicate that 
Franklin’s mission aroused any particular anxiety among the min- 
isters. 


III. Richard Champion to Rockingham 


My Lord 
The many and great obligations which I have received, and the re- 


spectful sentiments of gratitude, which I feel for them, are the motives 
which now lead me to address your lordship. I hope not, too far, in 
trespassing upon the indulgence which I have so often been honoured 
with. But as I have received several particular accounts of the state of 
America, I am the more induced to relate them, because the confidence 
of the ministerial party is at present great. The Minister for the Colonies 
has almost promised us that this campaign will be the last. He may be 
right, for it is possible that we may not have strength to support another, 
and be compelled to give up such ruinous attempts. I have been informed, 
and I believe from good authority, that the Army of General Washing- 
ton is numerous, well disciplined, and supplied with all kinds of pro- 
visions and military stores. Many foreign engineers, and some officers 
of distinction have joined it, and the safe arrival of most of the French 
store ships have put them in possession of sufficient quantities of cloath- 
ing and stores. He has mounted 2000 cavalry, and has selected a corps 
consisting of fourteen battalions for the most difficult enterprizes. The 
activity of all the Colonies in raising the levies, and providing for their 
defence has been great. Carolina and Virginia were in the enjoyment of 
a great trade. When the last vessel quitted the first province, she left 
100 vessels in the harbour. Their staple articles, rice and indigo, the 
former was at the usual price in times of peace with a great demand, the 
latter was all bought up at much higher prices. Tobacco in Virginia was 
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also very considerably more in price. Much has been said of the defec- 
tion in Maryland. Very late accounts say the contrary. In Pennsylvania, 
to the spirited behaviour of whose militia at Trenton, America is greatly 
indebted for its present successful appearances, the fears of the people 
for Philadelphia were generally removed, and the Tories and Quakers 
under an entire subjection. The New England provinces full of spirit, 
and every part of the country forming into companies, and disciplining. 
A considerable number of Continental troops had march’d for Ticon- 
deroga, and another army forming for the defence of Connecticut and 
New York Province. Several of their frigates at sea, and in no part of 
that great continent any appearance of want of every means, or any 
despondence of a successful defence. 

To this account of America your lordship will permit me to add the 
situation of the West Indies, That trade is now in a precarious situation. 
The American privateers not only find a sure refuge in the French 
Islands, but many are fitted out from thence without any American on 
board, than a man who passes for captain, the real pe tes and crew 
being all French, with a Congress commission. Many complaints have 
been made, but they are returned by insult. A vessel, which had the 
honour of bearing the name of your lordship, belonging to me, was 
taken after a defence of five hours, till all the ammunition Government 
had permitted them to take in was expended by a privateer, who went 
immediately into Martinique to repair the damages she had sustained, 
and refit for another cruize. In Europe it is the same, though not in so 
great a degree. The privateers appear round the whole coast of even 
our own country with a few Americans to give a colour, and the rest 
of the crew French and other Europeans. The fairest calculation made 
from the Gazette List of Captures of last year, and the whole number 
of those taken by our West India squadron, will not amount to a 
twentieth part of what we have lost. And this from a people whose 
strength excited our laughter, and whose cowardice our contempt. The 
entire loss of our valuable trade, and the severe addition this has brought 
upon other parts of our commerce, must surely be too great even for 
this rich and powerful country to bear. 

We might suppose that the Ministry could not promise themselves suc- 
cess in the Jerseys, where there is a powerful army in a strong country 
to oppose them, had not their conduct from the first commencement of 
this unnatural war been full of the most glaring absurdities. To remove 
from the ships will increase our difficulties, nor can it be reasonably 
imagined that Sir William Howe will attempt Philadelphia, whilst Gen- 
eral Washington continues in force in the Jerseys, because his com- 
munication with New York must be cut off, except he could entirely 
possess the River Delaware. The most vulnerable part of America is the 
New England Provinces, where the army and fleet may more easily co- 
operate than in any other. And if General Burgoyne can force his way 
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into those Provinces, they may, by the junction of the two armies be 
deluged in blood, and we may have the satisfaction of hearing of the 
destruction of the towns, and the loss of the lives of thousands of our 
fellow subjects. All our troops in America are not sufficient to form 
two armies for the Northern and Southern Provinces with any hopes 
of success. Nor is there any junction that can be formed between Gen- 
eral Burgoyne and Sir William Howe in the Southern Provinces, that 
can facilitate the reduction of Pennsylvania. The four New England and 
New York Provinces are most exposed, and where the greatest hopes 
of ravaging may be formed, the ultimate end of which will most prob- 
ably be that desertion, disease, and the sword will reduce our army so 
much as to incapacitate us for another campaign. We cannot conquer, 
but we may destroy a part; but even that destruction of towns and vil- 
lages is attended with a loss, which must eventually destroy ourselves. 

You enjoy, my Lord, I hope, that health which your friends, which 
many in this kingdom (I can, I flatter myself, say an increasing and re- 
peating number) anxiously wish your Lordship in possession of. You once 
saved this nation, my Lord, in the hour of distress. It has proved un- 
grateful, but it is our country; may its repentance be as sincere as your 
lordship’s affectionate regard and wishes to promote its welfare. 

I am truly sensible of your lordship’s indulgence, and I never stood 
more in need of it than at this moment. No particular event caused my 
intrusion, and however an information of the general state of America 
might make me lay some claim to it, yet I have made so great an inroad, 
for me to entertain any other hope of obtaining it than from your lord- 
ship’s usual goodness in receiving those sentiments of respectful grati- 
tude with which I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s ever 
obliged and most obedient Humble Servant. 


Rich Champion 
Hanbury near Bristol 
25 June 1777 


NOTES 

On Richard Champion, the porcelain manufacturer and merchant 
of Bristol, consult G. H. Guttridge, ed., The American Correspond- 
ence of a Bristol Merchant, 1766-1768. Letters of Richard Cham- 
pion, University of California Pubs. in Hist., XXII (Berkeley, 1934). 
Champion had tried in vain, in writing to his correspondents in 
Philadelphia, Willing and Morris, to induce the Americans to sup- 
port the English Whigs. “The Quarrel between a party here and all 
America; he had written in November 1775, “may be decided in 
favour of America, without prejudice to this Country; but a Quarrel 
between the whole body of the two Countries must be injurious to 
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both, and it is hard to say to which of them in the greatest [degree ]?”* 

Besides this letter of June 25, 1777, to Lord Rockingham, there 
are two other autograph letters from Champion in the Rockingham 
Collection: one dated July 2, 1776, and the other, a very long one, 
August 13, 1779. In both of these Champion passes along valuable in- 
telligence he had received from America; but unfortunately he does 
not betray the source, or sources, of his information. 

In this same summer of 1777 Horace Walpole was recording in 
his Journal a graphic account of the increasing sense of insecurity 
felt in Britain. American privateers were swarming on all our coasts, 
he wrote. They kept Ireland and Scotland under alarms and inter- 
rupted all their trade. War was expected daily. Most of the ministers 
were growing frightened. There was a scarcity of money and even 
of specie in the City. Bankers would not discount notes; ministers 
were having trouble persuading the Bank to assist them (Journal, 
Il, 128, 129). 

Crammed with facts and figures was a pamphlet written by a naval 
officer, who had just returned from a tour of duty in American 
waters. The pamphlet, which contains a prefatory address to Sir 
George Savile, is entitled A Letter to the English Nation, on the 
Present War with America .. . (London, 1777). The officer writes 
with strong Whig persuasion: 


We have upwards of one hundred sail of ships of war, and cannot 
effectually block even one port—The Americans trade with France 
and Holland, not only in Europe, but in their Colonies.—Philadelphia, 
in particular, has had a considerable and unintermitted [uninterrupted ] 
commerce the whole of last year. ... They [the French] enjoy all the 
advantages of a war, without feeling its inconveniences; and we have 
to engage both secret and avowed enemies. If their vessels are detected, 
even in an American port, they immediately plead distress; they are all 
bound to Miquelon, but contrary winds, and bad weather, have reduced 
them to the necessity of seeking a supply of provisions, or to get their 
vessels repaired.—They urge the law of nations, as well as of humanity, 
[upon any British officer who boards them]. . . . With this plea they 
escape the punishment due to their treachery and falsehood, and America 
is abundantly supplied with ammunition and cloathing, notwithstanding 
the positive assertions to the contrary.—Our navy, however, would not 

8The originals of Champion’s letters to Willing and Morris during the years 1774- 


1776 are in the Huntington Library. The replies from Willing and Morris are ap- 
parently not extant. 
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have observed much delicacy with them, if the commanders of our ships 
had not been privately instructed to be extremely cautious in their con- 
duct towards the French; and it is owing to the unpardonable timidity 
of Administration, that France has dared to assist America, and that a 
little despicable island, rendered inaccessible half the year by ice, should 
pretend to more commerce, in the depth of winter, than the first trading 


port in Europe. 
(pp. 11-13) 


The courage, not to say recklessness, of this officer in thus com- 
mitting himself to print, in the teeth of the established policies of the 
government, must be admitted. After a scathing attack on the min- 
istry and on the higher officers of the navy (even Lord Howe does 
not escape criticism), the writer describes the wealth of American 
wartime trade, the success of American privateers in raiding British 
commerce, even in the English Channel, and the advantages of shelter 
that they possessed in their own coastal bays and inlets, where British 
frigates could not follow. A union with America, based on inde- 
pendence, is advisable from every point of view, he concludes. And 
then follows the orthodox Whig view: the moment the colonies are 
subdued, which he flatly asserts is impossible, will be the era whence 
we may date the final destruction of constitutional freedom at home. 

Barré and Hartley in the commons, Chatham and Shelburne in the 
lords, had already complained bitterly, in the debates of May 1777, 
of the advantages gained by the French and the Americans and of 
the folly of going on with the war. “There is scarcely a port in 
Europe, which does not give harbour to their privateers, declared 
Hartley. “The American cause gives a mask for all the nations in 
the world, under American colours, to plunder the British trade, 
which we experience every day, to our severe cost. The assistance 
and countenance which they receive from all European powers is 
too notorious to be any longer denied” (The Parliamentary Register 
... VII [London, 1777], 93, 121-122, 199-207, 216-217). 

The government itself was kept well informed of what was going 
on. Stormont had been sending Weymouth corroborative informa- 
tion respecting Silas Deane’s successes in Paris ever since the preced- 
ing September. His first mention of French officers being retained 
for service in the rebel army is in a dispatch marked “most confi- 
dential? of September 25, 1776 (S.P 78/299). Deane was in close 
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touch with M. de Sartine, the minister of marine, and had frequent 
conferences with the Bureau de la Guerre at Versailles. The most 
important of these officers, in Stormont’s eyes, was a M. de Coudré 
(also spelled “Coudray”), a major of artillery, who would go directly 
to Boston. By November Deane had signed up 400 French officers 
(Stormont to Weymouth, Nov. 13, 1776, S.P 78/300). Yet there 
was an insuperable difficulty in intercepting them on the high seas. 
They would probably sail on a French frigate, the capture of which 
would be a gross act of hostility on Britain’s part that nothing could 
justify. And if they went on a merchant vessel, her papers would 
show the French West Indies as her destination (ibid., Weymouth 
to Stormont, “most confidential; Dec. 20, 1776). Stormont’s intel- 
ligence is corroborated by Deane’s own reports. By February 1777 
Robert Morris was complaining that so many French officers and 
soldiers of fortune had arrived that he could not find jobs for them 
(Morris Papers, Accession 1805, Papers of the Continental Congress, 
National Archives, Washington, D.C.). 

Lord Sandwich had previously complained of the abuses of the 
French West Indian trade (Sandwich to Weymouth, Oct. 3, 1776, 
S.P 78/300). American vessels were given shelter in the French, 
Dutch, and Danish Islands. The comte d’Argout, governor of 
Martinique, permitted privateers to refit and obtain arms in order 
to wage offensive warfare against British commerce. If this were per- 
mitted to continue, warned the First Lord, the seas would swarm 
with privateers which could destroy the British West Indian trade. 
Stormont protested this practice directly to Vergennes and dwelt 
also on the emigration of French officers, now departing in such 
numbers that the government could hardly be ignorant of the fact; 
but, though the interview passed “with great politeness; the am- 
bassador got no satisfaction (Stormont to Weymouth, No. 122, “most 
secret, Dec. 18, 1776, S.P 78/300). On Jan. 27, 1777, Stormont ad- 
vised that five ships were preparing to sail respectively from Le 
Havre, L’Orient, Saint-Malo, Nantes, and La Rochelle, laden with 
arms and soldiers’ clothing for the rebel armies (ibid., No. 14, “most 
secret, S.P. 78/301). In this same dispatch Stormont sized up the 
French attitude: they “wish to protract the American War, and will 
secretly feed this Rebellion, which however in its present ruinous 
State, they will not I think venture openly to espouse. . . :” This was 
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in line with Weymouth’s own estimate that the French navy was 
not ready for war; and, by working to preserve the peace between 
Spain and Portugal, the French had shown their desire to avoid open 
war. Yet this attitude might change: the promise of an exclusive 
trade with America, the certainty of Spanish support if they required 
it, and the flattering hopes of recouping their losses from the last 
war might bring this about (Weymouth to Stormont, Dec. 20, 1776, 
S.P 78/300). 

By March the French had become very bold. On the fifth of this 
month Stormont wrote nine separate dispatches reporting what he 
had learned (S.P. 78/301). He had positive advice that a number of 
armed French vessels (the exact count was uncertain) were being 
fitted out to carry warlike stores to the rebels. The difficulty of in- 
tercepting them lay in the fact that they were manned by French 
sailors, commanded by a French captain, and carried false papers. 
Usually there were a few Americans on board, including a captain 
ready to assume command of the ship when the occasion arose. 
Complaints to Vergennes seemed to embarrass the latter, who affected 
surprise but who blamed all these activities on private adventurers 
who could not be controlled. “We parted on very good terms,’ said 
the ambassador. “There was not the least warmth or ill-humor in any 
part of our conversation. Your lordship sees that I do what I can 
to struggle with the duplicity that surrounds me” (to Weymouth, 
“‘most secret; May 14, 1777, S.P 78/302). 

Further reports follow of raiding operations based on French 
ports, on Nantes in particular. English and Irish trade had been en- 
tirely stopped in the Bay of Biscay by fleets of American privateers, 
which took and burned every ship belonging to a British subject. 
In reality the “American” privateers were French, fully manned and 
commanded, with sometimes not even a single American on board, 
though they were flying rebel colors. Moreover, false lettres de mer 
facilitated voyages direct to the American coast. Vessels manned by 
Frenchmen and carrying French colors cleared for the West Indies 
or for Miquelon on the fishing grounds but sailed straight for New 
England or some other part of the American coast. Each vessel car- 
ried double commissions, one ostensible, the other secret; each would 
have a French captain and a second captain commissioned by Con- 
gress. By June the situation in the West Indies had grown so serious 
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that Weymouth instructed Stormont to lay the matter fully before 
the French ministers. The seas were infested with privateers belong- 
ing to Frenchmen and manned by people of every nation. These 
depredations could easily be stopped, if the privateers were not fitted 
out or allowed to sell their prizes in French ports (Weymouth to 
Stormont, No. 38, June 3, 1777, S.P 78/302). 


IV. The Duke of Richmond to Lord Rockingham 
Whitehall, November the 24, 1777 

About a fortnight ago the Duke of Manchester call’d on me at Good- 
wood from Brighthelmston and wished me to write to you to know 
what plan was thought of, to be pursued at the opening of the sessions 
or during the winter, because if any opposition was to be carried on he 
would not weaken the numbers by withdrawing himself, but if our plan 
was to continue our absence from Parliament, he should take the op- 
portunity of going to Paris for a few months. He also desir’d me to 
give you an account of the dissatisfaction Lord Shelburne had expressed 
to him last summer on the remarks in Burke’s letter on the conduct of 
his friends in the H. of Commons on the Habeas Corpus bill, & that 
Lord Tankerville had lately told him that Lord Shelburne would not act 
with us this winter. I told the D. of Manchester I would certainly write 
to you & desire you to write to him. I should have done so immediately, 
but having business in town for a few days I thought I would take the 
chance of finding you here, or that at all events I would not be too late 
in writing from hence, where I could pick up possibly some intelligence 
to send you. 

On my arrival I found the D. of Manchester here who tells me he has 
wrote to you himself, so that I need not repeat what he has said. 1 am 
glad to find he stays and that Lord Shelburne will not be so indisposed 
as I feared he would be. As long as there is any hopes of Lord Chatham 
we shall never get any hold of Lord Shelburne and even when he is gone 
I doubt much whether he can ever be brought to act sincerely & fairly 
with us. I hear Lord Granby has seen Lord Chatham, has had a long con- 
versation with him in which Lord Granby expressed a wish for union 
among the different parties in opposition. Lord Chatham gave him fine 
words but no precise idea on which Lord Granby could build any hopes. 
Lord Chatham said he meant to attend the rst day. 

I have been very evans i in missing Burke who was in town the first 
day I came, but neither of us suspecting the other was in London, we 
did not see one another. Your Lordship will have seen the Gazette of 
last night, with Mr. Burgoyne’s account of the defeat of Colonel Baum’s 
corps of 500 men and of Colonel Breyman’s supposed to be 1500 who 
were sent to support him. Gen! McLean’s letter in the same Gazette 
informs us of another action between Burgoyne & Arnold on the rgth. 
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of Sept". in which we lost 500 men nine officers kill’d and a great many 
wounded, that the enemy lost 600 killed and vast numbers wounded. 
We are given to understand that Burgoyne prevail’d, Arnold having re- 
tired to his camp half a league from the field of battle. This last circum- 
stance I think proves that it was no great defeat since Mr. Arnold could 
securely retire and no further than half a league to his camp. 

The runners of administration give out that there is private news come 
that Clinton had marched from New York to meet Burgoyne & was got 
as far as Peekskill, but I doubt this intelligence & from Burgoyne’s own 
account I think it scarce possible for him to join the forces from New 
York, or, if he does, to support the communication with Canada during 
the winter. If he only gets to New York and is obliged to abandon the 
possession of the country he has marched thro; he had better have gone 
there from hence by sea, where he might have arrived last year & have 
saved the 2 or 3000 men his march has cost us. — Today the town is much 
taken up with an account sent from Liverpool by Bamber Gascoigne. 
It amounts to this. That a ship had put in there which had at sea spoke 
with the Isis man of war Captain Cornwallis. That the sailors hailed them 
with crying out great news from St. Wm. Howe. That he had had three 
engagements with Washington the ist on a Tuesday when the Americans 
lost 600 men. The 24 on a Thursday when they lost 2 major generals, 
5600 men taken prisoners, much cannon, stores, &c. The 34, was on the 
34. of September when the Americans were totally routed. That Howe 
marched on & took possession of Philadelphia. That he had sent this 
account to New York where a Gazette had been published with the ac- 
count. That the Isis was coming home with it. 

The detail of this account is false upon the face of it, for Howe’s letter 
in last night’s Gazette is dated August the 30", & there was no Thursday 
between that and the 34, of Sept’. & but 4 days for the 3 battles. I rather 
hope the whole is a lie, but I should not be surprised to hear that Howe 
is in possession of Philadelphia. There is, however, one circumstance that 
gives a probability to Washington’s being beat. About a week ago a 
Frenchman came over & open’d policies giving at first 20, then 30 & at 
last £50 for 100 if Washington was beat & totaly defeated by a certain 
day (I forget which). This circumstance leads one to think that the 
French had some account of this defeat and had sent this man over to 
make money by these policies. I believe it is also true that a very great 
man said within these last few days that he expected accounts of a gen- 
eral defeat very soon. 

We shall certainly know more particulars before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment and altho’ I think they ought not, I know they will, have a great 
effect both on majority & minority & on the publick according as the 
army has been more or less successful. For my part I cannot think the 
condition of the British Empire better’d by one part of its forces having 
lost several thousand men in butchering as many more of those we vainly 
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wish to call our subjects, nor can I think that any victories or any sub- 
missions can secure to us the possession of a country we have so un- 
pardonably injur’d. But yet I know that if our troops have success, the 
nation will be ready to go on with another campaign, and it will be only 
if our armies fail that we shall feel the impracticability, absurdity & 
wickedness of our present proceedings. But altho’ I am sensible how 
much good or bad news will affect the feelings of men at the opening 
of the sessions I do not think it ought to affect our proceedings. Being 
convinced that this war was originally unjust, that its continuance is 
ruinous, & that even success would be dangerous, we must continue to 
shew our abhorrence & detestation of it. Whether we should do so by 
actual opposition or by secession is a question. But it is high time it were 
decided. As I think you will be glad to collect the opinion of your 
friends upon that subject I am ready to give you mine. I believe that a 
general & total secession of all parts of opposition, with strong reasons 
offer’d to the King or the publick, might have had a good effect. But 
we have found this impossible. Not only all parts of opposition would 
not agree to it, but even our own friends could not be brought to be 
of a mind either in staying away or in giving reasons. To pursue it at 
present seems to me a weakness that will tend to our dissolution, for it is 
activity alone that can keep up party. Burke’s defence of our conduct 
is ingenious, but when some of our principal friends will not adhere to 
it we condemn ourselves, and in truth there is much to be said for not 
giving up attempts we know to be right, from a despondency of suc- 
cess. But whether the measure was originally right or wrong, it has been 
tried & fail’d. I am therefore clearly of opinion that it ought now to be 
abandon’d & that we should resume active opposition. I will say too that 
the people begin to feel the continuance of the war, the losses, the taxes, 
the load of debt, the want of money, & the impossibility of such suc- 
cess as to reestablish a permanent tranquillity. I am far from being 
sanguine in hoping to be able to reverse the present system at present, 
but if we push enquiries this winter upon the misconduct of the war, 
if we bring to light the infamous jobbs that are carrying on, if we call 
forth the attention of the nation to the losses, to the expence, I do not 
despair but that the bad successes which must attend another campaign 
& chiefly the little advances our armies can make, will by that time op- 
erate to some effect. Your Lordship may say, & what then? Can we be 
mad enough to undertake administration in the present wretched state 
of our affairs if we could get rid of the present set of men. I say certainly 
not, if we can only bring about a suspention of the present evils & are 
not allow’d to eradicate the cause. I mean the overgrown influence of the 
Crown, which must be much curtail’d indeed before any real good can be 
done. Such a reformation can only be brought about by a minister call’d 
for by the voice of the nation feeling deeply under calamity. To let them 
arrive at the last period of it would be too late for recovery. To induce 
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them to call in time, we must be active in pointing out & making them 
sensible of the dangers the present system exposes them to & fairly avow 
the remedies we would substitute. Experience of the truth of our pre- 
dictions may give them confidence, & when they know our plans, they 
know what they have to look up to. This may never succeed, but I 
would at least contend for the only honorable way of succeeding. I might 
add the only safe way. 

If your Lordship adopts the plan of attending and of active opposi- 
tion, you will next consider of the mode. I have already informed you 
of the plan that strikes me, that of adhering to our opinions of the in- 
justice of the war, but pushing chiefly enquiries into the misconduct 
of it, & losses attending it, in order to make people consider & feel what 
they are about. In respect to the first day, there occurs to me two meth- 
ods: one of giving a direct negative to the Address till we have before 
us a fair account of the present state of the nation & for this purpose to 
move a day to take it into consideration. When we are beat on the 
negative to the Address, I would renew the motion for the state of the 
nation being enquired into which possibly may not be refused, & I 
would follow this up with motions for such papers as would bring a true 
state of our affairs to light. I know we should be outvoted in almost all 
enquiries, but the debates & questions themselves would furnish that 
thought and reflexion which the nation hitherto has so much wanted. — 
The other method is an address for peace, not upon such vague & in- 
coherent words as Lord Chatham moved last year, but upon some pre- 
cise idea, such as abandoning the claim of taxation, security for the 
charters and against the military & a general pardon, reserving only to 
the Crown of Great Britain the consent to new laws & the appointment 
of offices, & the appeal of causes, & to Great Britain the advantages of 
the Navigation Act. God knows if these offers would not come now 
too late, but if we have in America the friends Government says we 
have, they would readily comply with propositions like these; at all 
events it might be worth trying. If something like this is proposed, we 
might equaly [sic] follow up the refusal with an enquiry into the state 
of the nation. 

I am sorry that what I have farther to say on this subject will, I fear, 
not meet with your approbation. I cannot feel easy till I have voted for 
a repeal of the Declaratory Act. Burke has defended it with his usual 
ingenuity, but long ago my own feelings & the bad use that has been 
made of that act have convinced me that it is indefensible. And I think 
Abington’s arguments are as unanswerable as his personal attack on 
Burke is unpardonable. You are the man I would wish to see move the 
repeal. If you will not, pray consent to my moving it. While it remains, 
it is an impediment in our way we shall never get over. The passing it 
was a weakness necessary, I grant, in that moment, & which would never 
have done harm in our hands, but it is a most dangerous weapon in other 
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hands, would now be useless in ours, & had therefore better be broken. 
I care not for the little triumph Lord Chatham & Lord Shelburne will 
derive from such a motion. I would check their exultations by remind- 
ing them that it was not half so bad in us to claim an unjust right and 
not to use it, as it was in them to use it when they were convinced we had 
no right so to do. When we have done wrong the next thing is to own 
our fault & to endeavour to redress it. It is the only way to recover that 
confidence in America which can enable you to make a peace with them. 
Pray do not — this measure & let others take from you the credit of 
the repeal. I confess this subject preys on my mind so much that I shall 
not feel easy till I have voted for its being repeal’d. 

I would also very much wish you to consider of some plan which 
you would execute if in power for reducing the influence of the Crown 
within proper bounds, and when digested to propose it in Parliament. 
It will certainly be rejected, but it will give the people a more precise 
idea of what they may expect from you & may induce them in the hour 
of difficulty to call = you & give you powers to execute your plan. 
It is very true that after such a proposal which would bind you not to 


accept without performing it, no King as they are now taught would 
send for you as long as he could possibly avoid it; but have you a better, 
have you any chance, any other way? Or (which will, I am sure, be a 
stronger reason with you) can you hope to do any good in coming in 


by any other means than by a call of the nation to relieve their distress? 
I know you will laugh & say this is Shelburne’s language. I know it is, 
or was, for I have not seen him, but be it whose it may, if the reasoning 
is good, I would adopt it from any quarter, and I trust it has one ad- 
vantage more in coming from me than from him, you know it is sincere. 

If you mean active opposition on only one day, I think you should 
get a good attendance. I will be in town the 16%, & will stay if any 
business is to be carried on till the 1‘. of Dec. I must then go to meet 
my annual party at Goodwood, but can return for as many days as 
there will be business. I hope you & Lady Rockingham have your health. 
Indeed it is a very necessary ingredient in politicks. I who seem so active 
feel that my old complaints may soon stop my zeal, but I will assist all 
I can, & am convinced that activity is the wisest plan you can pursue. 
Adieu my dear lord, believe me ever with the most sincere esteem, your 
obedient & faithful humble servant. 


Richmond. 


NOTES 
During the year in which Lord Rockingham and his followers 
absented themselves from parliament, efforts were made to reach 
a working agreement with Chatham. Thus, before he delivered his 
“gathering storm” speech of May 30, Chatham sent the marquis a 
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copy of the motion he intended to offer advising the king to make 
peace by removing all accumulated grievances (RP, No. 955, Rock- 
ingham to Chatham, May 27, 1777). But, though there was agree- 
ment on principles, there was no practical co-operation between 
them. As for the author of this letter, Richmond was the youngest 
of the Rockingham group and as outspoken as Chatham in his con- 
demnation of the war, but it is plain that he had no confidence in a 
union between the opposition parties. 

Richmond had been unhappy with the Whig secession and, 
whether as the result of his influence or not, the group resumed their 
seats in the lords on Nov. 18, 1777, the opening day of the fall ses- 
sion. It is important to note the duke’s attitude toward the Declara- 
tory Act, his desire to get it repealed and to persuade Rockingham 
to take the lead in this matter or, if the marquis was unwilling, to 
allow the younger man to do so. Abingdon’s pamphlet had had a de- 
cisive effect. But Rockingham must have vetoed the proposal: Rich- 
mond made a strong speech in parliament, going a step beyond 
Chatham and declaring that he would sooner relinquish every claim 
upon the Americans than continue with the war. But he said not a 
word about the Declaratory Act and moved only that the house 
inquire into the state of the nation (PH, XIX, 397-410). Rocking- 
ham himself made a short speech in the lords on the second of De- 
cember but, beyond supporting Richmond’s motion, he was non- 
committal. The marquis’ consistent failure to assume the lead, his 
apparent timidity in expressing his views, make it difficult to compre- 
hend the hold he possessed over his followers. 

In the commons Fox assumed a position parallel with the duke’s, 
moving to inquire into the state of the nation and insisting that nego- 
tiations with the Americans be opened regardless of the terms. He 
was no friend to independence, he admitted, but if necessary he 
would treat with the Americans as allies. On the question of repeal- 
ing the Declaratory Act only John Wilkes took a stand, delivering 
on the tenth a lengthy speech devoted almost entirely to a criticism 
of that measure (PH, XIX, 563-576). But it was left to David Hart- 
ley to develop the most constructive proposal of the session. De- 
claring that the Americans “are now in possession of independence, 
and you cannot wrest it from them; Hartley returned to his earlier 
proposal to negotiate “a perpetual foederal alliance in all its dis- 
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tributive parts,’ limited only by a commercial compact restoring the 
prewar trade relationship between the two countries (ibid., XIX, 
549-558). Hartley’s was a program for implementing the theory 
expounded by Lord Abingdon. Subsequently Shelburne was to adopt 
it and push it as his own plan, but for the time being it failed to take 
fire (on Shelburne and the peace negotiations see Van Alstyne, 
Rising American Empire, pp. 64-68). 

Richmond’s analysis of the military situation in America, and par- 
ticularly his skepticism of the success of General Burgoyne and of 
the strategic value of the latter’s expedition even if he reached New 
York, were shared by other Whigs. Horace Walpole registered sub- 
stantially the same opinion in an entry in his Journal for Oct. 28 
(II, 159). Burgoyne, perceived the duke, could not hold the country 
he had marched through; all that the general would have accom- 
plished, at the expense of huge losses, was a march from Canada to 
the sea. His campaign, moreover, foreshadowed still greater dis- 
asters. These views the duke reiterated at considerable length in his 
speech of Nov. 18 in the lords. But he was far from being alone in 
these opinions. Wilkes, Temple Luttrell, Governor Johnstone, 
Burke, and Fox took the same view in the commons (PH, XIX, 411- 
445). The debates of Nov. 18 occurred fifteen days in advance of 
the time when Burgoyne’s surrender was known in London, (The 
surrender had taken place on Oct. 17; it was reported in London 
on the night of Dec. 2, and Germain was publicly taxed with it in 
the commons on the next morning.) Two days later Hartley pro- 
posed legislative independence for the colonies and moved that it 
was “unbecoming the wisdom of parliament, to proceed any farther 
in the support of this fruitless, expensive and destructive war” (p. 
558). This motion was rejected without a division. Wilkes was voted 
down on the tenth in his motion to repeal the Declaratory Act; and 
on the same day, in spite of the efforts of Burke and Fox to keep the 
house in session, parliament accepted (155:68) the motion of the 
government to adjourn until January 20, 1778. 


V. General Horatio Gates to Lord Rockingham 
My Lord 
Presuming upon our former friendship & acquaintance, I take the 
liberty to address this letter to your Lords?.; Gen'!. Burgoyne having 
assured me it shall be faithfully deliver’d. 
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The very important Event of this Campaign so far as it respects Gen. 
Burgoyne & myself, will, by the unexaggerated voice of Truth, be re- 
lated to y": Lords: ; for which less can be said of it, than that the King’s 
Army which left Canada in June, are all either kill’d, taken, or have 
surrendered themselves Prisoners under the Convention of Saratoga. 
How this complete victory has been used, with respect to the behaviour 
of the Conquerors to the Vanquish’d, Gen!: Burgoyne & L#: Petersham 
will (as they are soldiers & men of honour declare: But, to the main 
design of my addressing this letter to yr Lord’?: Born & bred an Eng- 
lishman, I cannot help feeling for the misfortunes brought upon my 
country by the wickedness of that administration who began, & have 
continued this most unjust, impolitic, & unnatural war. The dismember- 
ment of the Empire, the loss of commerce, the loss of power & conse- 
quence amongst the Nations, with the downfall of public Credit, are 
only the beginning of those Evils that must inevitably be follow’d by a 
thousand more, unless some lenient hand, some state Physician, with the 
firmness, integrity, & abilities of a Chatham, joyn’d to the wisdom, 
virtue & justice of a Camden, aided & supported by such men as yr. 
Lords?:; men, as independent in their fortunes, as unsullied in their 
honour, & who have never bowed their heads to Baal. Such a man, so 
supported, may yet save the sinking State, by confirming that Inde- 
pendency, which the people of this Continent are resolved only to part 
with, when they leave this World: Such a man will do what all wise 
Statesmen have done before him; he will be true to the welfare & inter- 
est of his country, & by rescinding that which no power on Earth can 
establish, he will endeavour to preserve so much of the Empire in pros- 
perity & honour as the circumstances of the times, & the maladministra- 
tion of those who ruled before him, have left to his government. 

The United States of America are willing to be the friends, but will 
never submit to be the slaves of the parent country: They are by con- 
sanguinity, by commerce, by language, & by the affection which nat- 
urally spring from these, more attach’d to England than to any country 
under the sun; therefore, spurn not the blessing which yet remains; in- 
stantly withdraw your Fleets & Armies; cultivate the Friendship & Com- 
merce of America. Thus, & thus only can England hope to be great & 
happy: seek that, in commercial alliance, seek it e’re it be too late; for 
there alone, you must expect to find it. 

These, my Lord, are the undisguised sentiments of a man that rejoices 
not in the bloodshed of this fatal contest; of a man who glory’s in the 
name of Englishman; & of a man who wishes to see commerce, peace, & 
friendship between Great Britain & America, fix’d upon the firmest 
foundation. 

Our Friend Gen!: Lee has suffer’d a long & severe Imprisonment; but 
the hour is at hand that forces Gen]: Howe to that, which he must for- 
ever blush not having done before. The pride, not the power of the 
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King’s Generals prevents me from being more particular as to the im- 
mediate situation of the man you so much regarded. 

I beg your Lord’: will present my affect. compli's: to [? ] & S*. Charles 
Davers. 


With the greatest respect I have the honour to be my Lord, y*. Lord's: 
most obedient & very humble servant. 


Horatio Gates 
Albany, Oct": ye 26th: 1777 
NOTES 

Three virtually identical copies of this interesting letter, all in the 
same handwriting, are in the Rockingham Collection. Whether all 
three reached Rockingham simultaneously and by the same mes- 
senger cannot be said. Furthermore, since General Burgoyne is 
named in the letter as the sole medium, it is to be wondered why 
Gates decided to send three. Assuming that no one else was entrusted 
with the communication, one may ask what protection against pos- 
sible loss Gates thought he would have in the three copies. At any 
rate, the letters found their way to the marquis with reasonable 
promptness since, as the next document in this selection shows, one 
of them was forwarded to Lord Chatham early in February, if not 
before. 

There is also the possibility that Gates addressed a fourth letter 
separately to the earl of Thanet. On February 16 the latter presented 
the letter to the lords, representing it to have been sent to himself and 
requesting that it be read by the clerk at the table. This elicited ob- 
jections from opposing peers, so that, after some hesitation, Lord 
Rockingham took the letter from Thanet and read it to the house 
(PH, XIX, 730). This peculiar conduct suggests that Rockingham, 
not wishing to show his own hand, had induced Thanet to pretend 
that he was the recipient of the letter. (Horace Walpole assumed that 
the letter had been written to Thanet [ Journal, II, 200].) 

Whatever the explanation for this indirect and, one must add, 
thoroughly unsuccessful technique, Gates’s moving appeal failed to 
inspire the opposition groups in parliament to unite on a program 
of squarely facing the American issue. Gates’s proposal for a peace 
founded on independence and a commercial alliance was very close 
indeed to the ideas of Richmond, Abingdon, Hartley, and Fox; and 
yet it seems clear that Rockingham made no attempt to circulate the 
letter beyond showing it to Chatham, much less to assume the re- 
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sponsibility for formulating a program himself. He still clung to the 
futile doctrine of parliamentary supremacy, and his weakness here 
seems to justify Horace Walpole’s allusion to his “childish fluctua- 
tions.’ A bitter attack on the government followed the reading of 
Gates’s letter in the lords; but it led to no action, and the next day 
Lord North announced in the commons his conciliatory propositions, 


VI. The Earl of Chatham to Lord Rockingham 
Hayes, Saturday, Feb: 7% 1778 
My Lord 

I have the honour to obey your Lordship’s commands with respect to 
returning the copy of the very interesting letter from America. The for- 
tunate and able general from whom it comes writes from a heart touched 
with the calamities he sees, arrived and in prospect. I am nota little flat- 
ter’d that my avowd Principles and views concerning America have not 
lost to me all confidence on the other side of the Atlantic. I will not haz- 
ard any farther conjecture, on a matter of so delicate a nature for the 
writer of the letter. If | were to form any, I shou’d rather augure well for 
a decent issue to this calamitous war, if right measures, were instantly 
taken. 

I am quite ashamed to have occasion’d a trouble to Lady Rockingham, 
and beg I may have the honor to offer my humble respects to her Lady- 
ship. Gout still hangs about me, but leaves me able to go out in a carriage 
for air, so that I am in hopes to attend the House on Monday. 

I have the honor to remain with great truth and regard, my lord, your 
lordship’s most obedient and most humble servant. : 

Chatham 


NOTES 

In his speech of November 18, 1777, which Grafton credited as the 
most brilliant of his career, Chatham had declared: “TI will never con- 
sent to the American claims of sovereignty. If there be any in this 
House for it, I disclaim all connection with them. I shall be ever for 
securing the constitutional dependency of the Colonies on this coun- 
try ..?’ (PH, XIX, 373-374). Thus the great earl burned his bridges 
behind him; and neither he nor Lord Rockingham could reconcile 
themselves to the facts so appealingly presented by General Gates. 

Horace Walpole commented caustically on the impossible position 
Chatham had got himself into: his motion was to recall the army, 
rescind the late Acts, and endeavor to re-unite with America; “but 
he absurdly protested he would never give his consent to their be- 
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ing independent; as if men whom you could not conquer were not 
and would not be independent!” (Journal, II, 163). “Gibbon told me 
soon afterwards; added Walpole, “that he was convinced that, if it 
had not been for shame, there were not twenty men in the House but 
were ready to vote for peace, I did not think it very decent in so 
sensible a man to support the war, and make such a confession” 
(ibid., 166). 


VII. Richmond to Rockingham 
My Dear Lord 

You will remember that Lord Shelburne and Lord Camden are to be 
here tonight at 8 o’clock. I beg you would not be later. I have not ask’d 
any members of the House of Commons as Charles Fox told me he was 
to have a meeting tonight upon his business of tomorrow. 

I have before shewn my draft to the Duke of Manchester, and as Lord 
Shelburne wished to have our meeting as confin’d as possible, I have 
asked nobody but himself, Lord Camden & your lordship. If you would 
have any more, either send to them or let me know. 

I have just seen Adm. Keppel who has told me the news of the French 
Ambassador’s having informed our Court of the Treaty and that his mas- 
ter was resolved to protect his flag. This event makes it the more neces- 
sary to come out with the proposition of declaring the independency of 
America. This being done instantly, and publickly declaring against a 
war with France notwithstanding this Treaty, is the only means to keep 
America from joining France as allies. It is the only chance we have for 
preventing such a measure which must be our ruin. 

I dare say Lord Chatham will be for instant war without ever consid- 
ering the means. This must be resisted early, or rather let us be before 
hand with him & by declaring against war shew him that he cannot draw 
us with him into such madness. I think these two points should be spoke 
to, tomorrow.—I am ever yours, 

Richmond 
Whitehall, Sunday 
March the 15th 1778 


NOTES 


Lord North submitted his Conciliatory Propositions to parliament 
on Feb. 17, 1778, “a day for ever memorable as one of the most ig- 
nominious in the English annals” (Walpole, Journal, II, 200). The 
Propositions were designed to quiet the Americans on the subject of 
taxation and to repeal all acts passed since 1763 that pressed upon the 
colonies. But there was no specific mention of the Declaratory Act 
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nor of the Quebec Act. The bills that followed were designed to en- 
able his majesty to appoint commissioners who would treat and de- 
clare the intentions of parliament regarding the exercise of the right 
to impose taxes (PH, XIX, 762-767). The position now assumed by 
the ministry was that which Lord Chatham had previously assumed, 
but it left unanswered certain vital questions. 

This letter shows unmistakably the difference between Chatham, 
who responded belligerently to the French announcement, and the 
duke of Richmond, who had never lost sight of the realities of Brit- 
ain’s international position. In the debate in the lords on March 17, 
1778, Rockingham joined with Richmond in the opinion that Brit- 
ain’s only recourse now was to accord the Americans their inde- 
pendence (Parl. Reg., X [1778], 320-321). Lord Stormont had been 
warning the government since Sept. 17, 1777 (a whole month before 
Burgoyne’s surrender and nearly three months before knowledge of 
it in Paris and London), of French intentions to go to war (S.P. 78/ 
304). Chatham fell, a tragic figure, in the house of lords on April 7, 
1778. Lord Camden wrote a brief description of the incident to 
Grafton, who was absent. Chatham had a fit which “seized upon him 
as he was attempting to reply to the D. of Richmond. He fell back 
upon his seat & was to all appearances in the agonys of death. This 
threw the whole House into confusion, Every person was upon his 
legs in a moment . . ” (Grafton Papers, No. 69). 
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The Grenvilles in the Nineteenth Century: 
the Emergence of Commercial Affiliations 


By Freverick B. Heatx 


I 


r HAS long been an accepted thesis that members of the British aris- 
tocracy, under the impact of industrialization, were forced to en- 
large their enterprise in the nineteenth century. Agriculture, the tra- 
ditional source of aristocratic wealth, could no longer provide for the 
gentleman’s pattern; hence the individual gentleman undertook one 
or more of many industrial occupations. As the nineteenth century 
progressed, as more and more of the world was intimately affiliated 
with British industry, naturally gentlemen were used as representa- 
tives and administrators at home and abroad. The gentleman was not 
only industrialized, he became globalized; for his well-being turned 
on events across oceans and on every continent. In the words of H. G. 
Wells, the aristocrat became “amphibious: A study of the Grenville 
family, the second and third dukes of Buckingham and Chandos in 
particular, provides an unusually clear demonstration of the point. 

The family collected a variety of honors, distinctions, and titles 
in its modern history. It rose from a mere barony to the dukedom of 
Buckingham and Chandos (the fourth creation) in some 125 years. 
Perhaps that rapid elevation explains why the Grenvilles have so 
often been termed “ambitious” by Whig historians. That charge, 
originating as an indictment in the eighteenth century, ironically 
became praise in the nineteenth, when it was substantiated by a for- 
midable array of accumulated titles. Certain Grenvilles were: barons 
of Cobham (Great Britain), earls Temple (Great Britain), earls of 
Nugent (Ireland), marquises of Buckingham (United Kingdom), 
earls Temple of Stowe (Great Britain), marquises of Chandos 
(United Kingdom), dukes of Buckingham and Chandos (United 
Kingdom), and barons of Kinloss (Scotland). No one of the Gren- 
villes bore all these titles except the last of the line, the third duke. In 
1861 he garnered them all.* 

1There is some difficulty of identity in a family study of this kind. The rule of 


primogeniture in the British peerage allows but one male to inherit the family titles. 
The heir, until his succession, is regarded as a commoner, along with all other males 
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The success of the Grenville family, like that of most families of 
the English aristocracy in early modern times, depended upon land, 
auspicious marriage, and participation in politics. The Temple-Gren- 
ville union of the seventeenth century provided the family with the 
two basic estates of Stowe and Wotton in Buckinghamshire.’ Careful 
political choices were made and prudent marriages arranged, so that 
by mid-eighteenth century the family was solidly established and, in 
the growing usage of the time, “well-connected:’* By a timely mar- 
riage, the scions of the Grenvilles could call the great William Pitt, 
earl of Chatham, brother, and the younger William Pitt, blood kin. 
Indeed, it was partially because of that marriage that George III 
called upon the able and well-respected George Grenville to serve as 
prime minister, which he did from 1763 to 1765.‘ 

The Right Honorable George Grenville was in most respects no 
different from other men who entered the political arena of the 
eighteenth century. He was genuinely dedicated to political service, 
yet hoping for real financial reward. It was fitting, then, that from 
so exalted a position as first minister he should obtain a political office 
for his first surviving son, George. It was understandable that the 


position chosen was the lucrative sinecure of teller of the exchequer. 

It was only slightly unusual that the new teller was not quite ten.° 
With the appearance of this George Grenville on the national pay- 

roll, the unpopularity of the family, based on either envy or distaste, 


of the family. The rule is somewhat confused by the use of courtesy titles. Until he in- 
herits, the heir is usually known by a lesser title of his father. Thus, during the last six- 
teen years of the life of the first duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 1823-1839, his son, 
the future second duke, was referred to as the marquis of Chandos. His grandson, the 
future third duke, was called earl Temple. 


2The direct estate of Stowe stretched over 938 acres; rentals included some 3,866 
surrounding acres worth £6,230 annually. Edwin F Gay, “The Rise of an English 
Country Family: Peter and John Temple, to 1603? HLQ, I (1938), 367-390. The Gren- 
ville family had for seven hundred years owned the 580-acre Wotton estate. Rented 
lands attached to the estate totaled 3,800 acres valued at £5,440 annually. Godfrey 
Davies, “The Political Career of Sir Richard Temple . . . and Buckingham Politics; 
HLQ, IV (1940), 47. 

8Lewis B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George Ill (Lon- 
don, 1929), I, 14; II, 305, 315, 332-341. 


*Dora Mae Clark, “George Grenville as First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 1763-1765; HLQ, XIII (1950), 383-397. 


5Vicary Gibbs, The Complete Peerage, 11 (London, 1912), 406. The office was said 
to be worth £900,000 to him and his brother during their lives. 
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was firmly established. He became earl Temple on the death of his 
uncle. In 1775 he married the heiress and only daughter of Robert, 
earl Nugent, who had himself amassed a fortune “by his skill in mar- 
rying rich widows.’* On the death of earl Nugent in 1788 the title, 
in accord with the Irish patent, descended to the young earl Temple. 
For leading the opposition to Fox’s India bill in the house of lords, 
he was created marquis of Buckingham in 1784. He was twice lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, where, gossip had it, he was not only person- 
ally disliked, but was “hated by all the world’”’ 

The third generation, Richard Temple-Nugent Grenville, suc- 
ceeded as second marquis of Buckingham in 1813. He was in his life- 
time: lord lieutenant of Buckinghamshire, commissioner of the India 
Board, privy councilor, vice-president of the board of trade, and 
joint paymaster general of the forces, His service to the king was 
long and varied.* Again, it was common gossip that during the trial 
of Queen Caroline, wife of George IV, he was one of her “perse- 
cutors , . . either actuated by filthy lucre or by a desire to recommend 
themselves in some way or another to the favour of the king. . . :* In 
more politic fashion he rallied his minions to the support of the king’s 
first minister, Lord Liverpool, when that peer’s government was 
faced with dissolution. The Grenville party consisted “. . . of about 
eight relatives or members representing his lordship’s boroughs. 
Their services were all obtained; but if they came ‘tolerably cheap; 
it was only cheap for Grenvilles, as they were all provided for, Lord 
Buckingham being given a dukedom and the rest various offices: 
For the service, Richard Grenville, second marquis of Buckingham, 
was created earl Temple of Stowe, marquis of Chandos, duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos."* Unfortunately for the tempers involved, 

®DNB s.v. “Nugent, Robert” The marriage was probably worth some £200,000 to 
the young earl Temple. 

7The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, ed. Countess of Ilchester and Lord 
Stavordale (London, 1gor), II, 22, 71, 73. 

8The Letters of King George IV, ed. Arthur Aspinall (Cambridge, Eng., 1938), II, 
Nos. 881, 969, 971, 973s 977 979: 988. 

*Lady Anne Hamilton, Secret History of the Court of England (Boston, 1901), 
II, 5. The author states that this marquis of Buckingham was draining an annual £5,815 
from public coffers. 

10George Canning and His Friends, ed. Josceline Bagot (London, 1909), II, 121. 


11As marquis of Buckingham, he had married Anna Eliza, daughter of the third duke 
of Chandos, who claimed descent from Mary, duchess of Suffolk, sister of Henry VIII. 
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the arrangements upon which the creation hinged were not at all 
clear. Charges and countercharges of dishonesty and broken faith 
were later made.** Buckingham’s claims to the “lasting benefit” of 
the governor-generalship of India were insultingly rejected,’* from 
which blow his political career never recovered. 

Buckingham passed on to his son, the third marquis of Chandos, 
leadership of the national agricultural interests. In the debate on the 
Great Reform Bill of 1832, the old duke presented a feeble petition 
against the bill, and then announced his intention of bringing in his 
own version of reform which would not deprive “any man of that 
right he now possessed:’* But the reform hungry would have none 
of it. Buckingham’s practical retirement was marked by the passage 
of the Reform Bill; he spent the seven years left to him largely on his 
estates. 

By the advent of the fourth generation, the Grenville family for- 
tunes were so intricately joined to the prosperity of agriculture that 
the words Buckingham and agriculture grew to be synonymous.” 
Buckingham was appointed to a committee of prominent landlords 
to inquire into the cause of agricultural distress, and was among those 
who concluded that production and prices were “inadequate. . . . 
Governmental regulation of rents and wages would not help, but 
agriculture would be aided by a revision of the Poor Law and an end 
of the tithe””** He was vehement in denying the practicality of “free 
trade” and firm “in resisting any measure injurious to the agricultural 
interests, no matter by what Government it should be brought for- 
ward." So inflexibly did he cling to this one loyalty that he eventu- 
ally wrecked an otherwise promising career in the lower house. 

12Aspinall, The Formation of Canning’s Ministry, Camden Soc., 3rd Ser., LIX (Lon- 
don, 1937), 10, 27, 47, 50, §6, 63; Letters of King George IV, 1, No. 133. 

18Aspinall, Canning’s Ministry, pp. 62, 71. The rejection was from Liverpool’s suc- 
cessor, George Canning, to Buckingham, April 13, 1827. 

— Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Ser. (hereafter referred to as Hansard), 
15Charles C. FE. Greville, The Greville Memoirs (Second Part): A Journal of the 
Reign of Queen Victoria (London, 1885), II, 80. The Correspondence of Lord Aber- 
oe Princess Lieven, ed. Ernest Jones Parry, Camden Soc., 3rd Ser., LX (London, 
1938), 179. 
"Sdemingnon Library, Stowe Collection, contains Parliamentary Papers, Report of 
the Select Committee on Agriculture . . . 1832. The committee included: Chandos, 
Peel, Russell, Althorp, and Graham. 


17Hansard, LXXXVII, 268, 453; LX XXIII, 171. 
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As the third marquis of Chandos, he was a national figure in the 
turbulence of 1832. While his father was concerned with a ludicrous 
substitute for the Reform Bill, the young marquis became one of the 
vital participants in the passage of that Whig measure.** Backed by 
agrarian members, he was able to amend the bill with the “Chandos 
Clause? thereby destroying its symmetry by enfranc! ising £50 ten- 
ants in the counties.’® Nine years later, as the duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, he was included in the Peel administration of 1841 as 
lord privy seal, only to be caught between the conflicting loyalties 
of party and interest. Compromised by the proposed repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846, he resigned rather than “betray” agriculture.” 

The family fortunes ebbed rapidly with that resignation. Even the 
historic Grenville political machine in Buckinghamshire, complete 
with two borough seats in the house of commons,”*was undercut by 
the Peel government.” Yet the Grenville political machine may be 
described as a uniquely creative thing, if for no other reason than 
that it spawned Benjamin Disraeli and very carefully nurtured his 
early career.** Disraeli was given the Tory nomination and hence was 


18Three Early Nineteenth Century Diaries, ed. Aspinall (London, 1952), pp. 54, 57, 
88, 93, 97, 148, depicts the rise of Chandos to prominence. He had a royal interview on 
the Reform Bill (ibid., p. 160), and he was deeply involved in the passage of the 
measure (ibid., pp. 174, 181, 256, 298, 301, 309, 320). Lord Ellenborough in Jan. 1832, 
speculating on the formation of a government without Wellington or Peel, placed 
Chandos as one of the probable leaders of the commons. 

19H ansard, V1, 278-287. The Chandos clause thus provided landowners a more secure 
hold on county elections. Chandos apparently spent great sums of money for political 

in this period. He published “Agricultural Distress, Its Cause and Remedy” 
and “The Ballot Discussed in a Letter to the Earl of Devon” 

20Tresham Lever, The Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel (London, 1942), p. 192, 
cites Lady Peel as regarding Buckingham “unfit for office? Thomas H. S. 

Club Makers and Club Members (New York, 1914), p. 231, regarded his resignation as 
extremely virtuous. 

21Norman Gash, Politics in the Age of Peel (London, 1953), pp. 185, 228, 353, 438. 
The two seats were the boroughs of Buckingham and Aylesbury. F M. L. Thompson, 
“The End of a Great Estate? Economic History Review, 2nd Ser., VIII (1955), 36-52, 
states the family controlled three county seats as well. 

22Greville, Memoirs, Il, 144, 167, points out that Buckingham failed to gain the 
appointment of his man as sheriff but did manage the appointment of fifteen magis- 
trates. Hansard, CII, 1334; CII, 9, 383, shows that he failed to keep the summer assizes 
in the town of Buckingham. 

28Edward G. Clarke, Benjamin Disraeli (London, 1926), p. 36. William F. Mony- 
penny and George E. Buckle, The Life of Benjamin Disraeli (New York, 1920), I, 
402, 409; II, 22, 29, 47, 60, 64, 248, 330; III, 20, 24, 279. Other early supporters of Dis- 
raeli were: Mackworth Praed, Lord Ashley, Lord George Bentinck, and Sir Stratford 
Canning. 
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assured the safe seat for the town of Buckingham, the Grenvilles’ 
traditional springboard to national politics. Furthermore, a Gren- 
ville stood aside for Disraeli’s entrance into national politics.** Such 
kindness did not go unmarked. Disraeli never forgot. 

All in all, the second duke of Buckingham and Chandos was not 
the man to understand the forces of industrialization that shaped his 
life; he remained blind, or worse, antagonistic, to the social, political, 
and economic transformations of his time.** With the coming of age 
of Richard Plantagenet Temple-Nugent Brydges-Chandos Campbell 
Grenville, fourth marquis of Chandos, third duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos (hereafter, until 1861, he will be referred to as Chandos 
and his father as Buckingham), a new quality appeared in Grenville 
affairs.** Something new was injected into old attitudes. 

Chandos, unlike either his father or grandfather, foresaw the in- 
evitable loss of all the family possessions if the family continued to 
base its well-being on landholding. But before any alternate program 
could be inaugurated, the ritual of disentail had to be performed. In 
keeping with tradition, Chandos joined with Buckingham in 1844 
to begin disentailing and resettling the family estates and, in general, 
modifying the tenure to fee simple. The estates could thus be dis- 
posed of or burdened as the two saw fit; they could resettle the estates 
and yet reserve for themselves the power of mortgage or sale.”’ Finan- 
cially, Chandos suffered grievously from the arrangement;** how- 


24Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Ill, 20, 24. That Grenville was 
Chandos, the future third duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 

25DNB, VIII, 573, states the duke once purchased land with borrowed money, the 
interest on which was larger than the income on the land. Thompson, “The End of a 
Great Estate? states that such was a contemporary remark and incorrect. Buckingham 
ruined himself by reckless borrowing on his prospective income. Cf. London Times, 
March 28, 1889, p. 7, col. 3. 

26Buckingham married Mary Campbell, daughter of the marquis of Breadalbane. 
The issue of the marriage was to be coheir of Breadalbane’s estates. Breadalbane, 
onetime lord chamberlain, was a Presbyterian whose violent opposition to popery 
and Anglicanism further confused the Grenvilles’ religious affiliations. 

27If Chandos had not joined with Buckingham in disentailing and resettling the 
family estates, upon the death of Buckingham he would have become the absolute 
owner of those estates. While Buckingham was alive, however, neither would have 
had an income, since Buckingham’s debts, based on his life interest, would have forced 
the estates into receivership (David and Eileen Spring, “The Fall of the Grenvilles, 
1844-1848" HLQ, XIX [1956], 170). 

28After an investigation the chancery agent, a Mr. Christie, opposed the disentail 
and resettlement proposed, since Chandos was to receive a paltry £1,000 annually in 
exchange for which the estates were reduced in value by some £1,000,000 (ibid., 171). 
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ever, there was little choice, for not only were the estates jeopardized 
by financial burden, but the railways were drawing many old land 
titles into endless legal dispute. 

Some drastic measures were needed, Nor was that necessity lost 
on Buckingham, but he chose an “after me the deluge” attitude rather 
than a program of economy. In 1839, at his succession to the duke- 
dom, the family estates probably included some 67,000 acres with 
a gross annual income of £72,000. By 1845 when their income was 
incapable of meeting annual expenses of £109,140,” the estates were 
encumbered to the amount of £1,027,282, and every year the in- 
terest of at least 44 per cent was added to the burden. The balance 
sheet read: 


Annual Rent £ Encumbrances £ 
Buckingham Estates 
In England 22,400 
In Ireland 11,620 320,659 
In Jamaica 1,200 


Chandos Estates 

In Bucks 4,399 
In Hants 3,856 
In Somersetshire 4,146 
In Middlesex 35751 
Others 129 


Unsettled Estates 
In England: Six estates in Bucks, Buckingham 


House in Pall Mall, and freehold estates in Spital- 
field, and Middlesex. 646,923 


In Jamaica: Middleton Plantation work and stock 
thereon 


2°This figure of £109,140 is - estimate and includes interest charge on loans of 
th 


£67,500, maintenance expenses 
£9,200, and family charges £4,200. 

80The picture of Grenville finances is muddied by an overabundance of figures. 
Spring, “The Fall of the Grenvilles? p. 184, states that the £1,000,000 debt was all the 
doing of Buckingham. Thompson, “The End of a Great Estate? pp. 45, 46, agrees 
Buckingham was a reckless man and adds that from 1839 to 1845 he borrowed £950,000 
of which £235,231 paid off debts contracted in battling the Reform Bill. Thompson, of 
course, had access to the Stowe Collection in the British Museum. 

%1The Buckingham estates included “all and singular the plate (being about 70,000 
ounzes), linen, livestock, books, rents in arrears, policies of assurance and any money 
payable by railway companies” The unsettled estates were those not entailed. Stowe 
Coll., Indentures of Feb. 7, 1845, and May 27, 1847. 


e estates of £21,600, insurance on the duke’s life 
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In addition, some Somersetshire property, part of the Chandos es- 
tates, had already been sold for £40,000," a sale which anticipated, 
if it did not establish, the principle of liquidation. 

With the specter of bankruptcy hovering overhead, Buckingham’s 
extravagance became increasingly irrational. He deliberately pur- 
sued an ostentatious program of entertaining royalty, a program to 
which Victoria and Albert delivered the coup de grdce in January 
1845. Although hospitality might be the last gesture of a dying era, 
the final ruin of a proud house, Buckingham did not stint when 


the Queen with an immense following stayed three days at Stowe. The 
Duke of Buckingham’s entertainment was the most magnificent of all, 
with four hundred yeomen to act as guard of honor and six hundred 
tenantry in white smocks to line the roads. Being commanded to invite 
the hateful free corn importers, Peel and Aberdeen, he balanced the 
matter by including among the guests, Disraeli, who was already pre- 
paring his vindictive attack upon Peel. ... The Royal visit was over, the 
Duke of Buckingham was left to reckon the costs—the bailiffs sitting 
by his kitchen side—and he made arrangements for selling his library 
and pictures “for the magnificence of the reception given to Royalty had 
much to do with his financial collapse’’s* 


In the midst of opulence the note of deterioration was unmistak- 
able. One visitor noted that “the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
had gone bankrupt even under protection,’ and recorded his impres- 
sions of the scene after Victoria’s visit: 


Went on Saturday with Lord Lansdowne and Granville to Stowe: it 
was worth seeing, but a sorry sight; a dull, undesirable place, not with- 
out magnificence. The garden front is very stately and palatial; the house 
full of trash mixed with some fine things; altogether a painful monument 
of human vanity, folly and, it may be added, wickedness, for wicked- 
ness it is thus recklessly to ruin a great house and wife and children.** 


The last fling was over. 


82Tbid. The £646,923 was not all charged on the unsettled estates. An unknown 
of that amount was charged on the duke’s life interest in the Buckingham and Chandos 
estates or on the said chattels which belonged absolutely to the duke and were valued 
at £330,000. The sale of the Somersetshire property was made possible by a disen- 
tangling deed enrolled in chancery Sept. 11, 1844, just as Chandos turned twenty-one. 

83Clare Jerrold, The Married Life of Queen Victoria (London, 1913), p. 314. The 
queen dowager was a guest at Stowe in Aug. 1840; Prince Albert visited Stowe in 
June 1842; King Ernest of Hanover stayed at Stowe in 1843. In Aug. 1847 the effects 
of Stowe were taken into custody by bailiffs, and the following year a “partial sale” of 
pictures, plate, china, and furniture, which lasted for thirty days, produced £75,562. 


84T he Greville Diary, ed. Philip Whitwell Wilson (Garden City, N.Y., 1927), II, 176. 
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The machinations of disentail and chancery investigations, begun 
in 1844, produced an indenture one month after the departure of 
the royal couple. On February 7, 1845, an agreement was drawn up 
between Chandos and Buckingham whereby: 


1. The Duke consented to the pe oe having at once the fee of the 
Buckingham and Unsettled Estates of the Duke, subject only to the life 
interest of the Duke. 


2. The Duke gave up the power of entering and changing the portions 
which he had on the Buckingham Estates and which he could exercise 
in case of his second marriage. 


3. The Duke was, out of his life estates, to keep up the policies on his 
own life for £100,000 which sum, when received, was to be applied 
towards clearing the estates. 


4. All the plate, linen, chattels, etc. in or about the mansions became the 
property of the Marquis, subject to the life estate of the Duke. 

5. The Marquis was to regulate the order in which the encumbrances 
were to be paid upon the advice of counsel. 


6. The Duke covenanted with the Marquis to do all such acts and exe- 
cute all such deeds and assurances as shall on behalf of the Marquis be 
required for the purpose of settling the Buckingham Estates to such 
uses as the Marquis shall appoint by deed. 


Other provisions of this agreement regulated the income of various 
family members by providing and perpetuating trusts.** 

Clearly, then, Chandos assumed control of the family holdings. 
Yet to please his father an attempt was made to raise £1,100,000 
by mortgage upon all or any of the said family estates. But the estates 
were too far gone and the effort proved impractical.** Over the 
duke’s objections, Chandos insisted on a policy of liquidation to 
unburden as many of the family estates as possible by the outright 
sale of as much as necessary.*’ 

The first step in the new program took the immediate form of 
another indenture, one dated May 27, 1847, in which the duke “cov- 
enanted to assign the reversion in his life estates as the Marquis might 


85Stowe Coll., Indenture of Feb. 7, 1845. 


8¢Thompson, “The End of a Great Estate? pp. 48-49, states that a sum of £476,115 
was raised shortly after the attempt at £1,100,000 failed. The author states that Buck- 
ingham made off with £226,744 since only £200,371 was applied to the pre-1845 en- 
cumbrances. I have seen nothing to this effect in the Huntington’s Stowe Coll., but 
it certainly would explain the ensuing bitterness between father and son. 


8tStowe Coll., Minutes of the Referees, May 9, 1848. 
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direct:’** Chandos’ position was greatly strengthened; the proposed 
sale of Avington, one of the duke’s favorite estates, which had been 
in dispute, was now assured, But before the sale could be consum- 
mated the violent objections of the duke “to the handling of the 
estates” threw arrangements into a turmoil and the entire matter 
into the hands of three referees. “Purely personal in nature; the 
purpose of the reference was to “prevent further disputes” and 


to refer the proposed arrangements for settlement with the creditors of 
the Duke not included within the schedules of the said deed to such 
referees and this question shall be the first question placed before the 
referees and to be decided forthwith and the decision of the referees 
thereupon to be final and conclusive. The Duke to pledge himself to 
authorize the sale of such of the Chandos estates as are now unsold and 
to confirm the Avington sale and other sales now under contract in 
order that the proceeds of the said Chandos estates so sold shall be laid 
out forthwith upon such land at or near Stowe or Wotton.*° 


The major function of the referees, then, was to justify Chandos’ 
policy of liquidation while preserving some dignity for the duke, to 
reinvest the moneys, and finally to satisfy the multitude of claimants 
within the three distinct classes of the duke’s creditors.‘ An esti- 
mate of the total value of the estates was finally agreed upon,* and, 
once that task was completed, the very air about the Grenvilles 
cleared, They were solvent. Creditors, large and small, were tem- 
porarily satisfied, if unpaid.** 

But Buckingham was too deeply mortified to remain passive for 
long. Again and again he complained of being the object of much 


88Stowe Coll., Indenture of May 27, 1847. In Jan. 1847 Chandos vainly sought to 
raise £500,000 on 20,000 acres from the Norwich Union Life Assurance Society. He 
returned at once to the policy of liquidation. 

8®Stowe Coll., Min. of the Ref., April 29, 1848. Legal rights were entirely unaffected. 
Present at the first meeting in the Carlton Club were: Buckingham, Chandos, the 
marquis of Breadalbane, Sir Alexander Grant, and the Reverend George Chetwode. 

40Stowe Coll., Min. of the Ref., April 29, 1848. 


*1Secured claims based on mortgages had by 1848 mounted to £1,094,000. Personal 
claims against Buckingham approximated £226,000. In addition there were tradesmen’s 
bills of ever-increasing amounts. 


42Stowe Coll., Min. of the Ref., May 16, 1848. The duke estimated the family estates 
at £ 2,000,000; Chandos arrived at £ 1,964,000. 


48Ibid., May 16, 22, and 26, 1848; June 6, 1848. 
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“jmpertinence”’ He protested bitterly against the “multitude of 
lawyers who are daily feeding upon my estates.’ Worst of all, per- 
haps, his son was allied with those who were bringing down the old 
world, The veneer of propriety was streaked with resentment: on 
the part of Buckingham at treatment afforded; on the part of Chan- 
dos at the conduct of his father. Shortened tempers erupted on June 
27 in a painful scene before the referees, in which Buckingham read 
from a prepared statement that he had “scarcely the pay of an officer 
upon full pay of my own rank who has nothing beyond his own 
expenses to pay for:’** Unmoved, Chandos suggested a mere pittance 
by way of remedy and, when that was not forthcoming, Bucking- 
ham threatened a chancery suit.** No doubt he would have carried 
the whole complex question into chancery, but his threat was in- 
terrupted by an element of his past.** 

Abruptly the reference came to an end. It had provided for the 
liquidation of the four largest claims against the estates, claims total- 
ing £654,000." There were no further threats from Buckingham 
and, by their rapid abdication, the referees left the field to Chandos. 
He was now the undisputed head of the family. In the final settle- 


ment Chandos secured his aims by the Private Act of 1850, the 
Chandos Estates Act. The moneys from the liquidations were ear- 
marked for the unburdening and enlargement of Stowe and Wot- 
ton.** 


44Tbid., June 27, 1848. 
45]Tbid., June 30, 1848. 


‘sIbid., Dec. 4, 1848; Jan. 10, 1849. In Dec. 1848, G. J. Guthrie presented to the 
referees the claims of his daughter to whom the duke acknowledged a debt of “honor? 
The Guthries had suffered several broken promises. Buckingham promised Guthrie the 
policies of assurance on his life valued at £12,000 which later went to the Chandos 
estates. Both Buckingham and Chandos promised Guthrie three advowsons valued 
at £7,000, which were later sold at auction. Escott, Club Makers and Club Members, 
p- 231, states the duke also had a bastard named E. C. Grenville-Murray, who was a 
onetime employee on Palmerston’s Morning Post and later was consul-general at 
Odessa. The duchess of Buckingham and Chandos won a divorce in consistory court, 
Jan. 19, 1850, for “reason of adultery” (London Times, Jan. 21, 1850, p. 7, cols. 3-4). 


4tStowe Coll., Min. of the Ref., July 11, 1848. 


48Stowe Coll., copy of the Chandos Estates Act. The purchase of leasehold rectory 
ieces or parcels of glebeland, the leasehold of Christ Church, Oxford (Ashendon 
te), and the leasehold of St. Mary’s College of Winchester, Oxford (Radcliffe 
Estate), were specifically permitted by the act. In 1847 Chandos earmarked 12,182 
acres yielding £16,261 per year for preservation. How much he kept is unknown, but 
in 1883 he had 10,482 acres yielding £18,080 annually. 
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For the old duke it was the end of one world and the beginning 
of another, less pleasant. He could not retire to his estate since 
Chandos resided at Wotton, and their relationship never recovered 
its cordiality. Auction-bare Stowe was out of the question, With 
the sparse financial provisions made for him, Buckingham sustained 
himself either at London clubs or at resorts where he occupied his 
time by writing semihistorical memoirs.*® One commentator presents 
a rather melancholy picture of the once ambitious bon vivant: 


I found Dizzy last night at the Carlton Club sitting at a table with the 
Duke of Bucks and in a very amusing mood. It seems he had come up 
on business for an hour and went in to speak to Taylor who he was told 
was dining there. To give his own description: “You find me poisoned 
and robbed. God made me blind. I came in here expecting to find Taylor. 
I find a large man at dinner. ... He forces me to drink a bottle of cham- 
pagne with him, which always makes me ill and then borrows £50 


of me?’®° 


That life lasted until 1861 when the second duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos died in the Great Western Hotel, Paddington, alone 
and broken.™ 

But, as the old world passes, the new comes into being, and there 
were many evidences that the old order of things was passing into 


history. Outstanding in the modification of the British way of life 
was the coming of the railways. 


Il 


By 1830 the heavily indebted or ambitious British gentleman was 
finding it necessary or remunerative to lend his energies, his name, 
or both, to a wholly different pattern—the pattern of business. Per- 
haps the business of railway speculation was the easiest; terms of 
subscription were certainly liberal and the returns generous, Indeed, 


4°Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Memoirs of the Court of George IV (London, 
1859) and Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William 1V and Victoria (London, 
1861). A volume published by the London Times stated that Chandos allowed Buck- 
ingham £500 per year “to live at the Great Western Hotel in Paddington? London 
idland and Scottish Railway Centenary (London, 1938), p. 29. 


5°Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, IV, 82. Lord Malmesbury to 
Lord Derby, May 4, 1857. 


51The duke’s will was probated in Aug. 1861 as covering property valued under £200, 
and then, in testimony to the diversity of his holdings, was twice resworn up to £10,000. 
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the speculative investments of the 1830’s may have paid too well,” 
for the schemes that followed were not always sound nor the pro- 
grams orderly. 

Railway domains and empires were in the making, usually with 
London as the focal point—not because these plans were formulated 
in London (indeed they were not), but for the simple reason that 
the city was so dominant in British economic life. If two perpen- 
dicular lines were drawn intersecting at London, the four quadrants 
so determined would be roughly equal to the domains of the four 
great lines that made English railway history.** Obviously only two 
of them, the Great Western and the London and Northwestern, 
were to compete for ocean traffic to the west. But international 
traffic was a later development. The Great Western built its early 
hopes on traffic between Wales, Cornwall, and the great markets of 
London; the London and Northwestern was primarily concerned 
with connecting metropolitan markets with the pregnant Midlands. 

It was in the smaller cities and the suburbs that the early railways 
were planned and in the local banks that they were financed. The 
great financial houses of London were not originally involved, and 
their disinterest was but another demonstration of the social cleavage 
between industry and finance—between England and London— 
which did not begin to be bridged until the rise of the railways. 

It was from Lancashire, from Ireland, from the eastern and midland 
counties where the rent of land accumulated in sums which were not 
spent nor profitably reinvested locally that balances flowed constantly 
to the London bill-brokers . . . the ot ae of stable markets to po- 
litical vanities spoke with promise of a closer cooperation of the rentier 
with the industrial life to which he owed his superfluous wealth. In 
another decade his bank-balances, supplemented by the savings of the 
middle classes, and energized by the wizardry of the deposit system, 
would pave the English highways with iron and complete the identifica- 


tion of the interests of the proprietors of land with those of the man- 
agers of steam." 


The fusion of those interests, once under way, promised a funda- 
mental change in the structure of the nation. 


52John H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain, 1 (Cambridge, Eng., 
1930), 384, Mentions 10 per cent as an interest rate on such investments. 

58Cuthbert H. Ellis, Four Main Lines (London, 1950), p. 173. 

54Leland H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (New York, 1927), 
p 72. 
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It was impossible in the 1840’s to attend parliament without hear- 
ing mention of railroads—“railroads proposed not for any legitimate 
purpose . . . not for the purpose of constructing works of public 
utility;’* but as the subject of proposed governmental regulation. 
The fifty-four railway acts that had received parliamentary assent 
up to 1839 snowballed in the following ten years into “somewhere 
between 1,200 and 1,400 railway schemes:’** On the parliamentary 
benches there were many railway agents and a still greater number 
of railway speculators. “Mr. Ward [member for Sheffield, speaking 
in 1846 against another financial ‘bubble’] observed that . . . it was 
within his own experience that applications had been made to com- 
panies for a large number of shares by Members of that House, and 
those shares were never taken up, because they did not come out at 
a premium. Talk of innocent shareholders! Why, almost every man 
was concerned in taking shares on which they did not pay the de- 
posit:’*® But if the members were loath to commit their private re- 
sources, others were not. By 1850 the financial expenditure on rail- 
ways had reached staggering proportions; “capitalists had already 


pledged themselves . . . to an outlay of £300,000,000"" The outlay 
was fully justified by an enthusiastically investing public.” 

Still there were those who objected to the railways. Many felt the 
inland navigators, the “navvies, the imported Irish laborers, were 
“tainting the whole population with a worse than barbarian ele- 
ment.” In the councils of the gentry the railways were often re- 
garded as the ruination of the land or as something less than re- 


58Hansard, LXXXV, 593. Peel speaking on April 6, 1846. 


58]bid., LXXXIII, 372; LXXXIV, 1272; LXXXV, 603, 936; LXXXVI, 539; XCII, 
947; XCIII, 256. 


5tIbid., LXXXV, 867. 
58]Tbid., LXXXV, 930, 932. 


5*fbid., CVI, 1243; CXIII, 1008. Clapham, The Bank of England (Cambridge, Eng., 
1945), II, 193, states that the Bank held a mere £3,000,000 of debentures of eleven rail- 
way companies in 1851. 

6°Henry D. Traill and James S. Mann, Social England, V1 (London, 1904), 287, has 
a list of “dealers in railway undertakings” composed of “goo lawyers, 364 bankers, 257 
clergymen, 157 members of Parliament:’ Huntington Library, Railway Collection, has 


complete subscription lists of two Irish railway companies that show the vital interest of 
the small businessman. 


*1Arthur P Stanley, The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold (London, 
1852), p. 311. Dr. Arnold to Chevalier Bunsen, Sept. 29, 1834. 
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spectable. An early list of aristocratic opponents to the railways ap- 
pears to be no less formidable than one of subscribers. It included: 
the countess of Berkeley; the earls of Jersey, Harrington, and 
Cadogan; viscount Chelsea; lords Boston, Montagu, and Stowall; 
lady Carr; Sir Lloyd Dunkinfield; the provost and fellows of Eton 
College; the marquis of Westminster; and the commissioner of 
Thames Navigation and the Canal Projectors. 

How much more strenuously the conservative elements would 
have objected to the coming of the rails had they been able to see 
the democratizing process which was to accompany the rise of the 
railroad industry. As early as 1844, with the passage of the Cheap 
Trains Act, that process was irrevocably under way. Parliament 
was in the railway business; the precedent which eventually led to 
nationalization was established. 

The early companies learned quickly that solvency depended upon 
the third-class public, as these figures for passenger traffic in the 
United Kingdom indicate: 


Number of Passengers 


ist Class 2nd Class 3rd Class 


1890 


1845 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


62Stowe Coll., Payn to Robson and Lightfoot, March 18, 1834. 


5 474 163 

7 734728% 
20 625 851 
31 839 ogt 
38 767 926 
30 187 067 


14 325 825 
24 226 6684 
49 041 814 
74 153 113 
65 034 870 
62 859 854 


Receipts in £ 


1 516 805 
1 969 246 
3 170 935 
3 948 812 
3 944 033 
3 193 691 


1 598 115 
2 594 817 
3 944 713 
4925 542 
3 530 39! 
2 645 705 


13 135 820 
34 797 723 
93 768 013 
224 O12 194 
500 082 229 


724 697 125 


651 903 

1 899 739 

4 162 487 

7 473 727 

14 830 961 
21 142 847 


63John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (London, 1903), I, 269, points 
out that Gladstone was clearly in favor of nationalization and wrote provisions for 


such into the act. 


6Traill and Mann, Social England, V1, 286. These statistics are most pertinent, for 


Chandos started his parliamentary career in 1846 and died in 1889. 
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The common man was coming into his own. In just over a century 
he rose from his position as the traveling companion of livestock to 
the mainstay of all British rail lines. 

Being great landowners, the Grenvilles were immediately drawn 
into legal contact with the railways. As early as 1834 the first duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos was engaged with his “brother land- 
lords of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire in a Parliamentary conflict 
with the projections of the Western railway; a conflict which pro- 
duced pamphlets, petitions, and representations.*° But the opposition 
could not long rely on the duke, since his objections were contingent 
upon the treatment of his Keynsham estates which the company 
planned to cross. The company worked out a quid pro quo by 
authorizing its agent, Mr. Ward 


to conclude an agreement on behalf of the company for the purpose of 
securing the Duke of Buckingham and the [third] Marquis of Chandos 
interest in favor of the bill upon the condition of paying to his Grace 
the sum of £2,000 six months after the Royal Assent may have been 
given to the bill in the present session, and not otherwise, in addition to 
a just compensation to be paid for the land which may be taken and 
for any damage to the estate to be ascertained by arbitration of com- 
petent surveyors appointed by the Duke of Buckingham and the Great 
Western Railway Company or their umpire." 


The duke shortly became an active agent of the company, and used 
his “influence among the peers to induce a favorable consideration” 
of the bill authorizing the Great Western line.*’ His son was elim- 
inated from the agreement since his objection to the company was 
not on the ground of the prospective damage to the estates but upon 
“public ground; the exact composition of which is unknown. 
Whatever the reason, once he had succeeded as second duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, he was willing to co-operate with the 
archrival of the Great Western, the London and Northwestern Com- 
pany. When the London and Northwestern planned to cross his 
estates, a company agent reported to his superior: “the Duke of 


65Stowe Coll., Payn to Robson and Lightfoot, March 18 and 25, 1834; April 4, 1834. 

66Stowe Coll., Resolution in the Minutes of the Great Western Co., — 12, 1834. 
According to the minutes of April 16, 1834, the company was to pay Buckingham 
£200 per acre for all land at Keynsham taken, tithes and timber not included. 


®7Stowe Coll., William O. Hunt to E. Robson, June 1, 1835. Mr. Hunt was an agent 
for the Great Western Co. 
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Buckingham’s steward sent in a claim for £25,000, . . . Unless the 
entire interests, received in particulars, are compensated, I do not 
think the Duke of Bucks support can be fairly anticipated or relied 
upon:’** 

‘aoe the quid pro quo was arranged, this time between Bucking- 
ham and George Carr Glyn, Baron Wolverton, who decided: “I shall 
undertake the claim made by your Grace’s steward, in consideration 
of the powerful, friendly and active support which the undertaking 
has received from your Grace, it should be arranged by your Grace 
and me, not to be known beyond us.’ 

Unfortunately the details are lacking. Buckingham, however, was 
drawn into the “battle of the gauges” when an investigation of the 
“sharp practices” of the London and Birmingham company was pro- 
posed. That line, for which George Carr Glyn had earlier sat as 
chairman, was defended by Buckingham in his only remarks in the 
house of lords for the year 1847.”° 

Apart from his role as company agent, Buckingham, like many of 
similar station, succumbed to the fever of railway speculation. He 
held a number of shares in the London and Birmingham, though how 
many is problematical. He had interest in the Hudson empire of the 
North British Railway Company (Edinburgh to Berwick), the 
Leeds, Dewsbury and Manchester Railway Company, and the Kent 
Railway Company.” At least once, he received confidential informa- 
tion on the prospects of the East India Railway Company and pre- 
sumably outfoxed his creditors on the purchase of 300 shares of that 
stock.” 

As chief squire and nominal head of the shire, Buckingham’s in- 
terest was also focused on two local railway projects, the Aylesbury 
and Thames and the Buckinghamshire railway companies. The for- 


68Stowe Coll., Henry Smith to George Carr Glyn, Feb. 9, 1846. 

6®Stowe Coll., George Carr Glyn to Buckingham and Chandos, Feb. 7, 1846. 

70Hansard, XC, 1227. 

71The Stowe Coll. has receipts dated Dec. 5, 1842, Sept. 29, 1845, and Feb. 2, 1846, 
by which it appears that Buckingham paid for work done on the London and Birming- 
ham near Avington. The collection also has a brochure of the North British Co., the 
parliamentary bill for the Leeds and Manchester, and a prospectus of the Kent Rail- 
way Co. 

72Stowe Coll., Sir James Hagg to Buckingham and Chandos, June 3 and 25, 1845; 
Sir James Larpent to Sir James Hagg, June 26, 1845; July 3, 1845. Buckingham paid 
£75 for three hundred shares that remained on Larpent’s private list. 
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mer was planned but never built; the latter, important to the London 
and Northwestern system, “treated” with him for fifty-six acres and 
a right of way over the Stowe estate.’* The company negotiations 
met with prolonged failure. 

The coming of the railways demanded an active, almost prema- 
ture, interest in railroading on the part of Chandos; in order that he 
might protect, first, the property which he held in his own name 
and second (after 1847), all the property of the family. The mud- 
dled commitments made by his father to several railway companies 
were not fully clarified until Chandos assumed control of family 
affairs. It is just possible that these settlements, expeditiously made, 
were instrumental in seating him as chairman of the London and 
Northwestern Company. More likely, however, Chandos gained 
that office because of his unique qualifications. Not only had the 
family acted as railway agents for two generations, but Chandos 
had “name”; for after the financial manipulations of George Hudson 
resulted in a ruinous “bust;’ all railroading was under a cloud of pub- 
lic suspicion. Name was essential. 

Moreover, Chandos had demonstrated ability. In minor dealings 
with the Great Southern and Western Company his determined care 
of his Irish estates—coupled with the talents of an Irish lawyer, one 
John Sadleir, before the inquisitions of a jury—spelled defeat for the 
company."* With the business acumen of a man in debt, Chandos 
racked the company for an additional £500 plus 5 per cent interest 
on the principal sum of £1,600 which was owed him.” 

Much more important was the contest between Chandos and the 
Buckinghamshire Railway Company, a subsidiary of the London 
and Northwestern. Undoubtedly, Chandos’ qualities were pointed 
up to the powers of the parent company, since the issue dragged on 
for years and, in fact, was not settled until Chandos occupied the 
commanding position as chairman of the company. The controversy 


*8Stowe Coll., Agreement dated March 26, 1846, between Buckingham and the Buck- 
inghamshire Railway Co. The duke received £9,000 of a £10,000 contract for land 
scattered over five parishes. 


74Stowe Coll., John Sadleir to Barrington, Aug. 21, 1848. 


Stowe Coll., Copy of a Complaint drawn by Sadleir and Co. for the marquis of 
Chandos v. the Great Southern and Western Co., March 29, 1849. Chandos finally 
settled the matter out of court rather than ruin the company, already on the brink of 
bankruptcy. 
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originally developed over land titles, which at the time were crucial 
‘ to London and Northwestern plans for extension. The company 
sought a “valid conveyance in fee simple, free from encumbrances 
of the land” taken from the Grenville estates."* For that purpose the 
company had paid to Buckingham in 1846 the sum of £9,000 for a 
deed to fifty-six of Stowe’s acres. But then it was discovered that 


about four acres of the land contracted to be sold to the company be- 
longed in fact to Mr. Hall, although these lands together with other 
lands for some time past had been in the possession of the Duke under 
a contract for purchase with Mr. Hall and Mr. King for the price of 
£650. Some of this property was and still is subject to a mortgage held 
by Messrs. Bartlett, Parrett, and Company.” 


In a vain attempt to disentangle its property, the company commis- 
sioned Chandos “alone” to discharge the claims against the land and 
to procure a proper releasing conveyance. For the discharge of those 
claims the company supplied £850 and then paid Chandos £200 of 
a “further sum of £850,’ in consideration for which the company 
was promised a valid engrossing title."* It was not delivered for sev- 
eral reasons: first, the encumbrances that still remained on the Gren- 
ville estates prohibited delivery of a clear title; second, compensa- 
tion to the tenantry affected by the railways was not clearly defined; 
and finally, in the several instances in which Chandos provided that 
compensation out of pocket, he asked not a simple reimbursement 
but one compounded by 5 per cent interest.” 

Chandos probably made the latter demand to counter the claim of 
the Buckinghamshire Company that it was entitled “to select what 
land they would take whether built on or not.’®° This rude assertion 
involved an unspecified four acres allowed in the original contract 


76Stowe Coll., Parker, Hayes, and Barnwell to Currie, Woodgate, and Williams, 
Feb. 10, 1848; April 13, 1848. 


7Stowe Coll., King’s Assignees and Mortgagees to the marquis of Chandos, March 
30, 1848. 

78]bid. 

Stowe Coll., Parker, Hayes, and Barnwell to the We uis of Chandos, Feb. 10, 


1848; June 2, 1849. Parker, Hayes, and Barnwell to Currie, Woodgate, and Williams, 
Jan. 2, 1851; Dec. 10 and 12, 1851. 


8°Stowe Coll., Parker, Hayes, and Barnwell to Currie, Woodgate, and Williams, 
Feb. 20, 1850. 
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of 1846 that the company needed for a station site in the town of 
Buckingham. The irritant for Chendos was in the selection, as the 
site chosen called for the demolition of a public house which Chandos 
kept “in connection with his brewery in Buckingham” and which 
he intended to maintain. 


Lord Chandos has suggested that if he should be obliged to give up the 
site of the public house and building that he ought to be allowed to pull 
the house and the building down and remove the materials. . .. The sug- 
gestion could be acted upon. It would lessen the chance of a rival public 
being erected in opposition to one which his lordship would then get 
built upon some other land adjacent to the station.** 


In a concerted effort to settle this and other questions, a company 
delegation, sometimes headed by Mr. Edward Watkin, secretary of 
the Buckinghamshire Railway Company, met with Chandos.** Such 
meetings were unquestionably of great moment. The future of 
Chandos in the London and Northwestern system must have been 
discussed and perhaps more basic details ironed out.** The problem 
of the public house was settled, presumably, in these conversations, 
for no more is heard of it; the other land questions persisted until 
1853. 

At that time Chandos and the Buckinghamshire Company settled 
all their difficulties. In testimony to the final settlement of the family 
estates, a gross conveyance was delivered to the company for a final 
settlement of £9,000." 

There was one other, more personal, element of good fortune 


smiling in the life of young Chandos. He had on October 1, 1851, 


81Stowe Coll., Draft Case, Lord Chandos and the Buckinghamshire Railway Co., 
Jan. 1850. 


82Stowe Coll., Henry Smith, the duke’s steward, to Edward Watkin, June 14, 1850; 
Mr. Humphreys to the marquis of Chandos, Nov. 26, 1850. 


88The Buckinghamshire Railway Co. was a separate corporation leased for 999 years 
to the London and Northwestern Co. at 4 per cent of the capital of the Buckingham- 
shire Co. plus 50 per cent of the surplus profits of that company. The capital of the 
four-mile-long Buckinghamshire line was “for purposes of the lease taken at £794,000” 
(Stowe Coll., William Toogood to the third duke of Buckingham and Chandos, Oct. 
23, 1873). If this be the case, the Buckinghamshire Co. lease was a teat for milking 
the London and Northwestern Co. of £31,760 minimum per year, and the settlement 
with Chandos was all the more urgent. 


84Stowe Coll., ad of the Conveyance, marquis of Chandos to the Buckingham- 
shire Railway Co., Nov. 22, 1853. 
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the day before his marriage to Miss Caroline Harvey, signed an 
agreement settling his wife’s fortune. The dower, if there was one, 
is unknown, the agreement was limited to providing protection for 
Miss Harvey and her issue. “In her own right” the future duchess of 
Buckingham and Chandos had some £8,000 in estates, £25,000 in- 
vested, and a prospective £10,000 on her father’s death.** All told, 
it was an estate of some £45,000, in itself no insignificant dowry. 

The stage was thus set for the third duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, His house was in order, if at the price of opulence. As a 
newlywed he wore the mantle of respectability and, it must be added, 
he was never accused of the indiscretions of his father. Socially, he 
had one of the best names of the realm; politically, he had influence 
and a circle of friends second to none in Britain. He was ready to 
set out on his career with the London and Northwestern Company. 
The proprietor of land had become the manager of steam. 


85Stowe Coll., Copy of the Settlement of Miss Harvey’s Fortune in Contemplation 
of Her Marriage to the marquis of Chandos, Oct. 1, 1851. Miss Harvey was twenty- 
nine, Chandos twenty-eight. The marriage produced three daughters: Mary, Anne, 
and Caroline. Lady Mary married Captain L. F H. C. Morgan; Lady Anne married 
Lt. Col. G. R. Hadaway; Lady Caroline never married. Caroline Harvey’s father, 
Robert Harvey of Langley Park, was a commoner. His son, Robert Bateson Harvey, 
J.B, MB for Buckingham, 1863-68, 1874-85, was created a baronet in 1868. He married, 
secondly, a Magdalen Breadalbane. His son, Sir Robert Grenville, znd Bart., had three 
daughters, the first of whom married her second cousin, Morgan Grenville, Chandos’ 
grandson. The third daughter of Sir Robert Grenville, 2nd Bart., twice married into 
the Oppenheimer family of Johannesburg. 
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Applying Old World Habits to the New: 
Life in South Carolina at the Turn 
of the Eighteenth Century 


By Asert J. SCHMIDT 


w= Epwarp Hyrne arrived in the Carolinas early in the year 
1700, Charles Town had been in existence for some thirty 
years. Carolinians, after having weathered attacks by Indians and 
Spaniards, had promoted rebellion against the aristocratic propri- 
etors. Culpepper’s Rebellion during the late seventies and subsequent 
unrest between 1683 and 1696 revealed that proprietary dreams of 
setting up a feudal domain in Carolina were not likely to be realized. 
The aristocracy was fighting a losing battle. 

Such was the unsettled state of affairs the year of Hyrne’s arrival 
in the New World. Almost nothing is known of the early life of the 
man; he was nearing forty-five and was listed as a Norfolk mer- 
chant.’ He assuredly was not the type who would have been in the 
vanguard that founded Charles Town in 1670, nor did he leave Eng- 
land for any such romantic reason as religious or political persecu- 
tion; he left simply to avoid his creditors who were pressing hard 
upon him.’ 

Edward Hyrne was not for undertaking this American enter- 
prise alone. He had left in England his second wife, Elizabeth, some 
twenty-five years his junior. She, the daughter of the late Sir Drayer 
Massingberd of South Ormsby, Lincolnshire, had married Edward 
in 1697 quite against her family’s wishes. Her family was even more 
distressed when she joined her husband in South Carolina before the 
year 1700 had ended. 

Elizabeth and Edward Hyrne purchased on the Medway River 


1$ee Mabel L. Webber, “Hyrne Family? South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine, XXII (1921), 101-118, and anon., “Historical Notes} ibid., XXVI (1925), 
172-173. 

2This article is based on correspondence which passed between the Massingberds of 
Ormsby, Lincolnshire, and the Edward Hyrnes of South Carolina. The author is in- 
debted to Mrs. Joan Varley and Mrs. Dorothy Williamson Owen, formerly archivist at 
the Lincolnshire Archives Committee, Lincoln, for calling attention to the existence of 
these letters which have been deposited there. The author is equally grateful to Miss 
Thurlby of Lincoln for transcribing them. 
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not far from Charles Town a plantation of some 2,500 acres. They 
resided in “the best Brick-house in all the Country” and started their 
family. The acreage was mainly fenced in and besides the house con- 
tained a hundred and fifty head of cattle, four horses, an Indian slave 
“almost a Man?’ a few hogs, and household stuff. The plantation had 
one swamp of some 600-700 acres that abounded in cypress, the tim- 
ber of which, in the words of Elizabeth’s husband, was “the best for 
building & most other uses that this part of the World affords:’* 

What must it have been like for a young girl to be propelled from 
her comfortable seventeenth-century English country environment 
into the primitive one of colonial America? This sort of experience, 
if not unique on our first frontier, at least takes on an exceedingly 
human quality as we read the girl’s letters to her Lincolnshire gentry 
kin. 

By our standards Elizabeth was spoiled and exceedingly unreason- 
able in almost every way. The excessive demands she made on her 
brother and other relatives in England suggest that in her immaturity 
she was wholly unprepared to meet the enormous challenge of fron- 
tier life; on the other hand, the letters reveal her determination to 
make the plantation a profitable and commodious home similar to 
that which she had enjoyed during her Lincolnshire youth. She was 
quite prepared to live in Carolina, at least until the means were pro- 
cured to return to England in comfort and without fear of Fleet 
Street’s debtor prison. 

These transplanted Englishmen who came in search of fortune and 
status were nearly always pressed for ready capital. They purchased 
their homes in installments, just as do we in our day, but the property 
offered no insurance for immediate prosperity. More money was 
needed to buy slaves and equipment, for all the cypress timber in the 
world was worthless unless the labor to exploit it could be obtained. 
Edward put it this way: “I can make little Advantage of it till I can 
compass a good Gang of Negroes; but God knows when that will 
be. I have this Day bought One choise Young Negro (a Cooper by 
Trade) for £60; £10 down the rest a Year hence: to Morrow expect 
to buy another for Thirty odd Pounds; & then I shall have 4, 2 Men, 
& 2 Boys; wth wch I hope shall pick up a Livelyhood till God enables 


8Edward Hyrne to Burrell Massingberd, Charles Town, Jan. 19, 1701/2, Massing- 
berd Mundy Deposit, Lincoln, M 21/7, hereafter cited as M.M.D. 
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me to do better:’* Elizabeth begged her brother Burrell, a lawyer in 
London, to send “one hundred pounds as it would doe us a great 
kindness for we very much want slaves & we would pay it with in- 
terest in a very short time?’ Aside from cypress, she noted, they could 
“rais monys” from rice, pitch tar, Indian corn, rye, Indian and Eng- 
lish peas, cedar, oak, and other timbers. This same enterprising 
spirit, restrained by the lack of capital, showed itself another time 
when Elizabeth observed to her brother that “since the act has pased 
in England for incouragement of Navel Stores;’ the plantation was 
worth more by “several hundred pounds.’ The reason: “we have lite- 
wood to make ten thousands barrells of tar and Timber fitt for mast 
and all other sorts of Timbers for the building of ship in great 
abundance?” 

Elizabeth and Edward had purchased the plantation with the ex- 
pectation that her inheritance would see them through the uncertain 
future; however, the bequest was long delayed by litigation and dis- 
trust of Edward by Elizabeth’s family. Financial problems being thus 
compounded, requests for money in the letters were almost constant. 
Despite this nagging matter, Elizabeth persevered in her homemak- 
ing. Her needs and accomplishments show us what must have been 
typical of many ladies new in colonial society. Since commodities 
were lacking when she commenced housekeeping, she immediately 
petitioned brother Burrell and others in England. She reminded her 
brother once that “a great many things which I wrot for in my last 
which you have not sent me, and I know not what to doe for want of 
them for they are not to be bought here for love nor mony:’ These 
items included a great brass pot, two dozens of pewter plates, three 
chamber pots, basins, and pottingers for the children, some trench- 
ers, “two sasepans one to hould one gallon the other one quart; and 
a “high cane chair with a table to it” for her baby boy. In addition 
she requested “any thing of mine that is in England, Send it me the 


‘Ibid. 
5Elizabeth Hyrne to Burrell Massingberd (n.d.), M.M.D. M 21/67. 


8Tbid., Nov. 22, 1705, M.M.D. M 21/21. In another letter (June 2, 1702, M.M.D. 
M 21/9) she had previously stated: “I belive we might rais mony to pay for our 
plantation with only making of Tar which is ready mony in this Country and we have 
more syprus & oke timber then would clear at that we ow in the world by fare. We 
have many other ways that we might rais but these be greatest for we have eight hun- 
dred Acres of land full of large syprus Trees which is the best Timber in the try? 
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chest of draws that is att Aunt Fowlers. Some of the Childrens things 
may be put in it being not full. Our cup ring and spoons, the pichires 
and draws frame att Mrs Evances. . . | would have sent. The pictures 
must [be] put in a wooden case with a thin board between every one 
and the gilded frames must be don aboute with cotten, There must 
not be to much rome in the case. If there is, it will break them. The 
things you sent by [Captain] Fiavel being put so soon aboard and 
having a long passage many of them were spoiled with being mouldy”’ 
Once settled and with most of the necessities before her, she took 
cognizance of her social position. She needed six spoons: “if you 
cane send us six silver ones besides what we have’’ As for their plate 
“we cane make a shift without tell we shall gitt more mony tho all 
here that is of any note hath more and we are accounted as good as 
the best:”” 

When with child, Elizabeth made detailed preparations for her 
lying-in period. Her concern for the comfort of the midwife led her 
to write that she must have pictures, one “cote of armes;’ more plate 
and “all other sorts of household goods, If I had them against I lye 
inn which will be in May or June next for here is not like London 
that I can have people come to me at an hours warning. For my mid- 
wife liveth nere twenty miles from me so that if I have not conve- 
nances to entertain her and others at my house for any thing I know 
I may loose my life not being used to doe as many poor people doe 
here:’® 

Like any housewife Elizabeth found it trying to cook without the 
proper ingredients, nor was she remiss in asking for them. “If you 
can spare the mony, send me one frail of [ma]ligo [malaga] raisons 
and some corranes [currants] for I have had but two plum pudings 
since I came hither’ She included on her food lists to England brown 
and white sugar candy, “which is note to be had here and is very 
useful’ oatmeal, peas, bacon, rice, butter, and cheese. “If you can 
send me some of Jer. Landys [he must have been her village cheese- 
maker in England] best Cheeses it will doe me a kindness this County 
being so hot that Chees made here will not keep well”® Related to 
these needs of the kitchen was a suggestion that one of her brothers, 

"Elizabeth Hyrne to Burrell Massingberd (n.d.), M.M.D. M 21/67. 


8Ibid., Feb. 8, 1702/3, M.M.D. M 21/14. 
Ibid. (n.d.), M.M.D. M 21/67. 
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a merchant, would be well advised to send a cargo of groceries for 
sale: “I beleive al sorts of Groserey wair will sell very well except 
sugar genger & jamacoe spice [probably Jamaica pepper]... . Black 
pepper has been sold here very lately for ten shillings and twelve k 
six pence per pound & never is under five shillings. Nutmegs are now 
five shillings per ounce but never under two s, and sixpence. Cur- 
rance are genarally two & six pence per pound:”” 

Spices and groceries were supplemented by fresh edibles from gar- 
den and orchard. Elizabeth Hyrne, not one to overlook this matter, 
wrote to her brother: “Here wants most sorts of English plants & 
seeds. . . . there being no plenty of English frutes but peaches and 
mellons.’ Strawberries were available, and the mulberries, though in- 
ferior, were good for silkworms; but, since that was about all, she 
urged her brother to “send me all sorts of frute trees that is not here 
and all sorts of garden seeds.’ She included specific directions: “Lett 
it be writ upon ever paper of seeds what they be. The plants must be 
put in a chest with a good [torn] of earth for the roots to be in” and 
placed in the ship “bottom downwards” They were not to be sent 
from England until after Michelmas. Elizabeth minimized both effort 
and cost involved in this transaction: “I sopose they will coast you 
littell for any one that hath a garden will give you seeds or plants if 
they have to spair which is better then what you can bye except you 
bye of a friend for I have bought seeds that have bin so old they 
would never come up?” 

Obtaining clothing on the frontier posed another problem: Eliza- 
beth Hyrne wrote for thread, sold only at Yarmouth, to knit “stok- 

ns” [stoles] and gloves, muslin for her and her sons, and a duster for 
herself. “It being too hot in the sumer to wear worsted and to Cold in 
the winter for thred therefor pray send some fine worsteds of white, 
blue, and grey. You may bye one pice of garlick holland [garlits, a 
linen cloth imported from Germany] whereof may be made shifts 
[an undergarment] and aprons for the children and the rest sent to 
me, I wanting some for shirts for my husband & son & aprons for my- 
self:’* She complained of the condition of those items of apparel 
which had recently been received from England: many were moldy 

10bid., March 16, 1708/9, Charles Town, M.M.D. M 21/42. 

11]bid. (n.d.), M.M.D. M 21/67. 

12]bid., June 2, 1702, M.M.D. M 21/9. 
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and “not one pair of gloves [ was] fit to ware. The lase of burrys [her 
son Burrell] cote was turned like copper and he havin to grate loger 
head his hat was so littell he could never ware it:’ His masque also was 
too small while those for her husband were “so corce & heave” that 
he, too, would be unable to wear them, especially in hot weather. The 
displeasing quirk in Elizabeth’s nature revealed itself when she in- 
sisted that her husband must have “a fine lite one [masque] & one 
short perwig which I wonder you [Brother Burrell] did not send 
you knowing he has lost his long one & here is no perwig makers.”* 
This same unpleasant disposition is reflected in another instance 
when she lists her own needs in cloth and clothing: “I desire if ever 
you should have such a small Cargoe to send to me again it may be 
laid out either in shifs, garliks, hollands, or printed callicoes and not 
in such fooles bawbles as Mr. Holland bought:’** One would like to 
assume that the weather and not Elizabeth’s social airs prompted her 
request of silks. Not unexpectedly, she showed great displeasure at 
their condition upon arrival: “The silks you sent came all safe except 
the yellow which was all spotted with the dampness of the vessall 
and wanted six yards according to the invoyce. So i desire if you send 
me any more silks not to send any yellow for that coller is jenarally 
spotted before it coms here but to send me any other colers and some 
black to make me a good firbelow’d scarfe which I want very much.’ 
Lest her complaints be misconstrued she thanked her brother by way 
of suggesting that silks and “lite threed sattens are good things to send 
over hither:’ Elizabeth often charged her brother with ignoring her 
requests and not answering her letters; perhaps he, too, considered 
her unreasonable.** 


13[bid. (n.d.), M.M.D. M 21/67. 
14]bid., Nov. 22, 1705, M.M.D. M 21/21. 


15Tbid., March 16, 1708/9, Charles Town, M.M.D. M 21/42. Unquestionably Eliza- 
beth Hyrne felt herself forsaken and abused by her brother. She once wrote “I am 
well asured you will agree to this small request if you have any respect left for me 
tho I am senceble it is much abated since I saw you espeasialy when I look over those 
letters you have sent of late and those you sent formerly. However [I] canot think 
you have lost all your affections towards mee knowing I have not lost any towards 
you” (M 21/42). Her dependence upon her brother for her inheritance often flared 
into anger as evidenced by one letter in which she wrote “If you will not send me the 
mony that I have sent for then I shall resolve to come to England but not to stay. 
For you may ashur your self I will never live in England for you to live so great as I 
hear you doe and I to live worse then your sarvant. For what ever you may think of 
me I know not but I know my self to be of the same fammely as you are and your 
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Besides home, food, and apparel, a wife must care for her family. 
Her son Burrell, named for his ever-beleaguered uncle, was the sub- 
ject of requests for clothes, shoes, and whatever else he lacked. 
Needless to say, his uncle was expected to provide these staples and 
to bear responsibility for his education as well. Burrell, writing at 
the age of nine, reminded his uncle of his mother’s great hardship in 
keeping him in school; moreover “in a little time I am to Enter into 
the Grammar: bucas there is no Latin School-Books, to be got here, 
I presume to Desire, that you would be pleased to Send me besides a 
(Lilie’s) Grammar, Sententix Puriles, Cato’s Distichs, Corderius 
Coloq’ [an elementary Latin text prepared by Mathurin Cordier], 
Aesops Fables, Ovid’s Tristib’ & his Metamorphos’ and a good Dic- 
tionary with the Storys:”* Evidently the uncle acknowledged some 
responsibility for his nephew, for Elizabeth later thanked him for 
paying for her son’s schooling. She expressed satisfaction that he “‘is 
learning Arithmatick and comes on in his learning very well} but 
lamented that “here is no lattin books to be bought.’ He studied Latin, 
she noted, in the hope that his uncle would “in little time send for 
your likeness and take better care of him than I am capable off in mak- 
ing him a Lawyer:’" The books requested by young Burrell point 
again to his ambitious mother who left no stone unturned to prepare 
him for the inns of court under the tutelage of his uncle. 

For her husband Elizabeth Hyrne requested “ioron tools for hus- 
bandry and building powder & all sorts of shott” and “‘a small hunt- 
ing sadle for his Cow keeper as cheap as one as you can git but it must 
be like to hunt after catle?’ Elizabeth had need of a saddle for herself, 
“‘a side sadle made of a cofoie [coffoy, a fabric] lett it be an easy seat 
not leaning two forward with two pomels the pomels not being two 
close:’** 

Edward’s problems were largely financial; some of his needs for 
the plantation are recorded in “An Invoice of Goods proper for So 
Carolina”: 


own sister & the wife of a Gentleman therefore no ways your inferior only in Estate” 
(Nov. 22, 1705, M 21/21). 


16March 14, 1708/9, M.M.D. M 21/35. 


17Elizabeth Hyrne to Burrell Massingberd, March 16, 1708/9, Charles Town, M.M.D. 
M 21/42. 


18]bid. (n.d.), M 21/67 and June 2, 1702, M 21/9. 
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Fine Holland Checks 

Fine printed Callicoes & some courser, good Colours 

Fine broad Tickings, narrow Stripes 

Narrow Ditto 

Broad & Narrow Garlicks 

Holland at 2s 6d per Ell 

Brown, Blue & White Osnabugs [Osnaburg, a kind of coarse linen 
originally made in Osnabruck, North Germany ] 

Womens Shiffs 

Mens, & Boys, Womens & Girls Worstead Stockings 

Men’s Ditto, fine, some to rowle, & some short 

Men’s Druggets very good 

Blue, Red, & Light colowred Shalloons 

Mohair of all Colours 

Mens best Mohair-Buttons, Coat, & Breast 

Men’s Hatts, little in the Head 

Boy’s Ditto, some fine, but most course 

Fine Narrow Bone-Lace-Edgings 

Some Fine writing Paper 


Goods proper for the Winter 
Ruggs several Sizes 
Blankets Ditto 
Course Broad-Cloth 
Kersies course, some Fine 
Blue, & Red Duffells [duffel or duffle—coarse woolen cloth] 
Broad Hoes, & some narrow 
Nails from 4d to 10d, most 4d also some 20d. 
Locks of all Sorts, Frying-Pans 
Spades, Crosscut-Saws, some Hand-Saws 
Broad & falling-Axes 
Pistol Powder, Bullets about 22 to the Pound 
Several Sizes of small Shott 
One Piece Blue-Broad-Cloth about 12 or 14s per yd. 
One small Barr’ll fine glazed Gunpowder"® 


The Hyrnes’ story is only outlined above. Their struggle to keep 
the plantation and to make a profit from it was indeed great. They 
lost one son shortly after birth; they lost by fire their lovely brick 
house. Then Edward, desperate because of their financial straits, re- 
turned to England to obtain funds only to be clapped into the Fleet 


1®Dated July 17, 1705, Charles Town, M.M.D. M 21/20. 
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Street debtor prison. Nonetheless, the family did stay in South Caro- 
lina and eventually prospered. The letters from which this narrative 
was written reveal the critical problems confronting the pioneers, 
especially the severe trial of adjusting to entirely new conditions. 
They wash away much of the sentimental romanticism often associ- 
ated with our colonial past, but, happily, they do so without destroy- 
ing the genuine epic quality which assuredly was there. 
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Samuel Rogers the Perfectionist 
By J. R. Hate 


Tt? PUBLISHING history of the poems of Samuel Rogers provides 
an illuminating footnote to the history of nineteenth-century 
taste. The Pleasures of Memory, written in the evenings after work- 
ing his banker’s day of 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., made him famous in the year 
of its publication, 1792, and sold some twenty-two thousand copies 
during the next fourteen years. In 1798 his reputation was confirmed 
by An Epistle to a Friend. But Columbus (1812) was coldly re- 
ceived and Jacqueline (1814) only tolerated because it was accom- 
panied by Byron’s more strenuous Lara. The poet regained some of 
his readers with Human Life (1819) but wooed them in vain with 
Italy, a Poem. Part the First (1822). The work appeared anony- 
mously, and lest this should have been the cause of its neglect, he 
issued it next year in an expanded form with his name on the title page. 
It was virtually ignored, Undeterred by the rebuff, Rogers brought 
out the second part of Italy in 1828. Again, neither the subject of the 
poem nor his name—and by now, thanks to his triumphs as host and 
diner-out, he was one of the key figures of literary London—could 
persuade reviewers to notice or the public to buy it. He had the re- 
maining copies of both parts destroyed. His thin, refined voice could 
no longer make itself heard, it seemed, above the more brilliant, more 
warmly personal tones of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Scott, 
Moore, and Campbell. 

Yet when /taly appeared again in 1830, four thousand copies were 
sold before the end of the year. Another three thousand went in the 
next eighteen months. In 1834 a new edition of his Poems was printed, 
including Columbus, which he acknowledged to be the least success- 
ful of his works, and the jilted Jacqueline. Six thousand copies were 
printed, and they were speedily consumed. Thereafter, the editions 
of Italy and the Poems swept on majestically from octavo to octavo, 
the flow now expanding into large paper quartos, now shrinking— 
but with quickening pace—into duodecimo. Rogers’ work was now 
gilt and bound in morocco with every resource of sumptuous virtu- 
osity; none of his contemporaries was so goffered, extra-illustrated, 
and fore-edged; none had a reputation so spectacularly restored to 
life. 
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Jaundiced observers explained the phenomenon by saying that his 
new volumes “would have been dished if it had not been for the 
plates:’* This was perhaps severe; Rogers continued to appeal to those 
who liked to read about familiar human situations in tones that kept 
alive loyalties to Cowper and Goldsmith and avoided romantic ex- 
cess. But in the main the triumph of the editions of 1830 and 1834 was 
indeed brought about by the illustrations. The art of steel engraving 
was then at its height, and it was increasingly fashionable to keep an 
elegant volume or two of verse lying on the tea table or the piano- 
forte. Rogers exploited both tendencies by producing drawing-room 
books that were acknowledged at once to be works of art. 

He had celebrated the art of engraving in that hymn to the pleas- 
ures of the secluded, cultivated life, An Epistle to a Friend. Though 
himself a collector of original paintings and drawings, he had there 
announced: 


Be mine to bless the more mechanic skill, 
That stamps, renews, and multiplies at will;? 


and his delight in engravings was nourished by his dependence on 
them in the study of foreign scenes and works of art during the long 
years of war with France, when Englishmen were isolated from the 
Continent. As a collector he did not wish his paintings to overshadow 
his sculptures, nor both to cause the room itself and its furnishings to 
be ignored; his visitors noted that his house in St. James’s Place was 
itself a masterpiece, in which each component complemented the 
others, In the same way he wished text and illustration to harmonize 
in a well-produced book, and, as he paid for publication himself, he 
was able to brood over every detail in the format of his works. He 
had used illustrations from time to time since the fifth edition (1793) 
of The Pleasures of Memory, relying chiefly on the captivating draw- 
ings of Thomas Stothard, open in texture and two-dimensional in 
effect. In 1830 he decided to use the steel engraving, with its depth, 
minute detail, and atmospheric quality. Whereas he had used illus- 
tration to decorate the surface of the paper, now the page was to con- 
tain a peephole, as it were, through which the reader could glimpse 

1Attributed to Lady Blessington and quoted by (inter al.) Richard Garnett in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

2Poems (London, 1834), p. 122. 
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the sun rising mistily among the Alps, or a gondola moving over the 
lagoon toward the Doge’s Palace. 

Italy and the Poems cost something like fifteen thousand pounds 
between them, but in his new bid for fame Rogers was determined to 
get the best results regardless of cost. He relied principally on Stoth- 
ard and Turner. Turner was responsible for “views,” landscapes, sea- 
scapes, and scenes dominated by buildings. Stothard was charged 
with human situations, single figures, and conversation pieces, and 
with the putti and shepherdesses that decorated the less descriptive 
poems. A nice balance was kept, with Turner speaking now for Na- 
ture, Stothard now for Man.* For the sensitive rendering of these 
designs, Rogers chose the best engravers available—Finden and Miller 
doing most of the work, Goodall and Wallis much of what was left— 
but he did not merely select names and pay bills. The volumes, which 
were treated as precious documents of British art by Ruskin and were 
declared by Macaulay to be capable of informing posterity, if all 
else perished, of the state of the arts in England,* owed much to the 
vigilant eye that Rogers kept on every stage of their production. He 
kept in touch with the progress of his artists, persuading Turner on 
occasion to admit figures by Stothard into his landscapes. That he 
paid meticulous attention to the work of the engravers can be seen 
from the two proof sheets, now in the Huntington Library,* both en- 
graved by Finden from designs by Stothard. One illustrates the pas- 
sage in The Pleasures of Memory where the poet remembers how he 
and his young companions 

Soared in the swing, half pleased and half afraid, 
Thro’ sister elms that waved their summer-shade.* 


8Srothard’s mastery of the genre style can be seen by a Fy his Sailor’s Return, 


illustrating Rogers’ The Sailor, with Westall’s treatment of the same subject, in his 
Illustrations to Rogers’ Poems Engraved by Charles Heath, from Drawings by Rich- 
ard Westall (London, 1824). The fitness of Rogers’ judgment in the choice of artists 
can be seen in the later, cheaper editions of his poems (for which the minutely finished 
steel engraving was not suitable). For episodes involving a St. Bernard dog, and a stag 
at bay, for instance, he commissioned drawings by Landseer. 

4“T used to say; wrote Macaulay to the author, “that if your ‘Italy’ were dug up 
in some Pompeii or Herculaneum two thousand years hence, it would give to pos- 
terity a higher idea of the state of the arts amongst us than anything else which lay in 
an equally small compass” In B W. Clayden, Rogers and His Contemporaries (London, 
1889), Il, 88. 

5Huntington MS. HM 6041. 

6Poems (London, 1834), p. 10. 
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Against the tender group of seated onlookers on the left the poet had 
written “Arm and body,’ and Finden accordingly shifted the posi- 
tion of one too obtrusive arm. “Less chin” and “smaller hand” he was 
directed with regard to the standing figures on the left and right re- 
spectively, and obediently reduced these already tiny objects by an- 
other hairbreadth. The second proof illustrates the lines from An 
Epistle to a Friend, in which the poet records some of the scenes of 
his country retreat: the browsing ass, the idling shepherd boy, 


And in her kerchief blue the cottage-maid, 
With brimming pitcher from the shadowy glade.’ 


The child balances the pitcher on her head and is looking sweetly 
at a companion of her own age, about four years, who stands by a 
bank through which an overarching tree has thrust its roots. Rogers’ 
penciled “root” draws attention to the fact that this feature is pos- 
sibly a shade too dominant, but his comments on the children, “arm 
too big” and—of the charming cottage-maid—“face too smug)’ lead 
to the prolonged use of a magnifying glass before it is possible, com- 
paring proof with final version, to see that he was right to insist on 
this further trial of Finden’s patience.* But if only close study can 
reveal the flaws that Rogers pointed out, this is symbol enough of the 
care that placed /taly and the Poems in a class far above the illustrated 
editions of his rivals.’ 

Verse and illustration alone were not enough to comprise the per- 
fect volume; notes were required to make it complete. Notes had 


"Ibid., p. 120. 


8The scale of the alterations is so small that they would not be apparent in repro- 
duction. 


°One of the Huntington copies (22872) of the Poems (1834), contains an autograph 
letter dated from “Brighton. Marine Parade. No 14. Dect 9, 1833” (The illustration 
to the poem “On a Tear” on P. 180 was also engraved by Finden from Stothard.) “My 
dear Sir[,] May I beg the favor of you, when you look in upon the Copper-plate 
printers, to see that they are printing according to their patterns? 

“Gad & Keningale are working p. 180 by night as well as by day. So also are Reyn- 
olds & Allen working a plate by night. 

“When 6000 are struck off, they are to print by night no longer, as night-work is 
more expensive than day-work” The correspondent is not named. On Rogers’ care 
for the layout of the text, see C, P Barbier, Sarmuel Rogers and William Gilpin: Their 
Friendship and Correspondence (London, 1959), pp. 65 and 102. 

Rogers’ ideas about the illustration to An Epistle to a Friend may have been influ- 
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been provided to the works of other poets, and Hobhouse’s notes to 
the fourth canto of Childe Harolde had shown how informative and 
diverting they could be, but no one lavished such care on the style in 
which they were written as did Rogers. The notes with which the 
first and second parts of Jtaly were provided were brief, explanations 
for the most part of references in the text. They were expanded in 
1830 to include, in Rogers’ words, “many stories from the old Chron- 
iclers and many notes illustrative of the manners, customs and super- 
stitions””*® of the lands he described. Many more were added in the 
later editions of 1839, 1842, and 1852. Rogers worked at his verse 
very deliberately; the two hundred-odd lines of An Epistle to a 
Friend, for instance, occupied him for six years, and Sydney Smith 
suggested that the noise of traffic in front of his house should be 
dulled by straw when it was rumored that he was in labor even of a 
couplet. His concern was no less great for the polish of his prose, and 
it grew as his production of verse fell off; after 1830 he managed only 
the brief Written at Stratfield Saye." Italy had already contained 
prose episodes, and some of these were accepted as models of clear 
writing even by those who had little enthusiasm for his verse."* 

Two sets of notes in the Huntington Library enable Rogers to be 
seen at work as he manipulated his first draft toward its status as a 
publishable note. One is a copy book containing additional notes for 
the 1839 edition of /taly.’* Among them is the note on the Dutch 
Republic, which appeared on page 296 of the duodecimo, and on 
page 237 of the quarto edition of that year. This contains the pas- 
sage “short as was the course allotted to it (only three times the life 
of man, according to the Psalmist)” and demonstrates the labor that 


enced by his affection for the first version, engraved by Heath for The Pleasures of 
Memory, with Other Poems (1801), a version much less delicate than Finden’s proof, 
but having the root less prominent, the arms slighter, and the expression simpler and 
more natural. 


10From the preface to many, but not all, of the copies issued in 1830. 
11Probably written in 1838, first printed in 1839. 


12For an account of Rogers’ methods of composition, and for contemporary esti- 
mates of him, see The Italian Journal of Samuel Rogers, ed. J. R. Hale (London, 1956). 


13Probably sent to the printer to follow up a previous set of alterations. With ref- 
erence to a line present in the editions of 1830 and 1839 it has “Pray restore what 
follows, if it is erased” 
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Rogers expended on a single line, uncomplicated by imagery, for the 
phrase in parentheses was the result of seven alternative wordings, 
and even then it underwent a minor change in proof."* 

The second set’* is much fuller and contains drafts of several of 
the long notes that appeared for the first time in 1842 and of one he 
was not content to release until 1852.** If the first set reveals Rogers’ 
concern for harmony and sense in the placing of simple words, the 
second shows his stern self-censorship in the matter of excessive feel- 
ing. He was easily moved to sentiment and had a keen relish for the 
melodramatic detail, but nearly always, on reflection, he would call 
back the phrases in which his aspiration outsoared his ability to sus- 
tain the theme. In a note to page 107, line 11, in the 1842 edition of 
Italy, he tells the story of the Florentine girl who was buried while 
in a coma and awoke in the tomb. She managed to free herself but 
was rebuffed in horror first by her husband, then by her father and 
uncle. Rejected in this way, she was at first inclined to return to the 
tomb. At this point in the narrative Rogers intended to proceed on 
the lines of the following drafts: 


she resolved at once to fly for refuge to him who had loved her from 
their child-hood & who, having never changed, could never reject her. 
Undistinguished in the croud, he had followed the funeral-train, & hav- 
ing taken a last look as she lay in all her loveliness on the bier, was brood- 
ing at home on the past, when a voice came thro’ the lattice, like a voice 
from heaven, & before he could believe his senses, before he was himself 
again, she had fainted on his shoulder. Let those conceive the interview 
who can. 

She at length bethought herself of her lover, who had never ceased to 
lament the loss of her. Undistinguished in the croud, he had attended her 
on what he thought to be her last journey, &, having taken a last look, had 
returned to brood over the past, when there was a knock at the door, 
such as he was wont to hear, when, in the time of their sweet sighs, she 
would come for a stolen interview . . . & let who can conceive what passed 
at the meeting. 


But the published version comprised only the quiet lines: “she re- 
solved at once to fly for refuge to him who had loved her from their 


14The omission of the reference “Ps. xc. 10” Huntington MS. HM 6041. 
15Huntington MS. HM 6028. 


16The episode in which Gian Galeazzo Visconti reveals his love by inviting the shy 
Correggia to see her portrait in a mirror. 
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childhood; and the interview let those imagine who can” (p. 283). 

In 1870, when Wordsworth died, the poet-laureateship was offered 
to Rogers, It was a tribute perhaps less to the excellence of his verse 
than to his fame, a fame that owed much to his conviction that verse, 
illustrations, and notes should be treated as a whole and should to- 
gether be subject to minute preparation and restraint. It was typical 
of this restraint that he should refuse the laureateship, so that the Lake 
poet’s successor was not Rogers, the banker poet, but the picturesque 
and passionate author of Maud and The Idylls of the King. 
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Notes and Documents 


Mrs. Tofts Goes Abroad 


— leading English-born operatic singer during the years 

1703-1709 was Mrs. Katherine Tofts (1680?-1758?), about 
whose personal life there seems to be very little authentic informa- 
tion. The facts about her public successes are given in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, along with some speculation to the effect 
that at her retirement in 1709 she had made a fortune, that the reason 
for her retirement was that she had, temporarily, lost her reason, and 
that about 1710, having recovered her sanity, she married Joseph 
Smith, later English consul at Venice. Sir John Hawkins, in the Gen- 
eral History of the Science and Practice of Music (1875), further 
adds that in addition to being beautiful, and possessed of a fine voice, 
she was avaricious and proud. 

It is now possible to confirm the tradition of her avarice, to indi- 
cate the source of part of her wealth, and to suggest that her inten- 
tion in 1711, despite her recent marriage to Mr. Smith, was to return 
to the stage in a new opera. This information is contained in a letter 
addressed to the Hon. James Brydges, paymaster of the forces, 1705- 
1713, but best known to posterity from his later title as the “princely” 
duke of Chandos. The writer of the letter was Brydges’ close friend, 
Anthony Hammond, M.P, 1695-1701, 1702-1708, who was in 1711 
appointed deputy paymaster of the forces in Spain. 

On his way to take up his new duties Hammond paused to transact 
some business in Rotterdam, whence he lengthily reported to his 
superior—and old friend—on current affairs, allied councils, peace 
prospects, and various other matters of public concern. Among these 
topics he unexpectedly included a personal item, the description of 
his encounter, and subsequent adventures, with Mrs. Tofts. The com- 
plete letter is to be found in Brydges’ Letter Books (Stowe 58, IX, 
foll. 60-65), now in the Huntington Library. 


Rotterdam 25 July 7777 


This leads me to another point, wch. I wd. not presume to trouble you 
with, but fear you may hear it misrepresented. In another Pacquet came 
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over at y® same time with me a Lady who went by y® name of Smith, at 
Helvoestsluys we met & I had once seen her for half an hour in her 
Pacquet boat where an impertinent fellow had pin’d himself upon her, he 
was it seems a Page to y* Count Tarouca, sayes, he is now an officer in a 
Regt. in y® Spanish Service, but was never very explicite in naming y® 
Regt. In short I take him little better than a Pimp to y® Count his Master, 
& employ’d in carrying letters between y* Count & Don Louis, & some 
times Count Gallos, and whenever he has occasion he calls these pacquets 
y® Queen’s private letters, & with this, as we say at sea, makes his way as 
good as he looks. The impudence of this fellow & my civility prevail’d 
with this Lady to go with us to y* Hague, as we were going along examin- 
ing her face, and considering her shape more exactly, I discover’d her to 
be M*. Tofts. That first scene was pleasure enough, but too long to relate. 
At y® Hague we lodg’d in y* same House, & being discover’d like a mine, 
she show’d her riches, & now & then gave me a piece of a Song & a con- 
versation agreable enough, but here our officer declar’d himself, & ply’d 
her so close in favour of the Count his Master, that She was Sick, frighted 
& tir’d out worse than if she had been still in y° Pacquet. While I was pre- 
paring to go to this place, he prevaill’d with her the other day to show her 
y® House in y® Wood where y* Count follow’d in his Caleche, & in a 
proper part of y® House, he & two friends more appear’d, she was so 
startled that he had not y® reception he —_ for, w°, rebutted him. He 
& his friends withdrew, but our Officer for this Stratagem She treated 
roughly & yesterday beg’d to come with me to Rotterdam. I Saw no in- 
convenience, because I make it no charge to bring her hither, where She is 
now in private lodgings, expecting some friends from England to go with 
her to Hanover, where Valentini meets her, upon some design of an 
Opera, w%. is a secret to me. You happy men might make Such an acci- 
dent a bonne fortune, but in my circumstances friger Venus, for while I 
give no real money I can expect no Solid favor & we have agreed that 
mere compliments are of a Platonick nature, & at best can lay claim but to 
Platonick love. 

I entreat that nothing of this may be spoken of, unless by My L¢ 
Orrery, or some other way it gets into England, for our Officer knowing 
My L4, I thought it by no means proper to keep it a Secret from his 
Lordship. 


Rosert G. SCHAFER 
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Acquisitions 


July 1—September 30, 1961 


Hisrory AND LITERATURE 


Book or Durrow. Evangeliorum Quattuor Codex Durmachensis. 
Lausanne, 1960. 2 volumes. A facsimile of this famous seventh- 
century Hiberno-Saxon manuscript. Gift of the Friends, 


Saint Aucustine. Sermones super Psalmos CI-CL, An early Saint 
Augustine manuscript on vellum, 287 leaves, with many Romanesque 
decorated initials, in a contemporary English twelfth-century bind- 
ing. From the Tollemache sale. 


ArMa Curistt. England, ca. 1400. A vellum manuscript prayer roll 
representing symbols of the Passion in color, described in Middle 
English verse. The prayers were read to the laity while they observed 
the symbols. 


Hergat. A Book of Fesyke Begynnyng with Namys of Herbys. 
England, ca. 1475. A manuscript herbal on paper, 103 leaves, con- 
taining a list of herbs followed by medical treatises and cures. The 
text is principally in Latin with names of some herbs given also in 
English. From the Tollemache sale. 


[Joun Bae, Bishop or Ossory.] The Epistle Exhortatorye of an 
Englyshe Christyane. [Antwerp? 1544?] STC 1291*. A scarce reli- 
gious pamphlet by this important early English writer. 

CaTHARINE Parr. The Lamentacion of a Synner. London, 1548.$TC 
4828. Henry VIII’s sixth wife asks forgiveness for her past life. 


AnprEW KinGsMILL. A Viewe of Mans Estate. London, 1574. STC 
15003. Only one other copy listed, at the Bodleian Library. 


Sir Joun Norris. Ephemeris expeditionis Norreysii & Draki in Lusi- 
taniam. London, 1589. STC 18653. A day-by-day account in Latin 
of Drake’s unsuccessful invasion of Portugal in 1589. 


Antuony Martin. A Reconciliation of All the Pastors and Cleargy 
of this Church of England. London, 1590. STC 17490. A concilia- 
tory pamphlet by the cupbearer to Queen Elizabeth. 
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WituiaM Srrutuer. A Looking Glasse for Princes and People. Ed- 


inburgh, 1632. STC 23369. A sermon of thankfulness in two parts 
for the birth of Prince Charles. 


Wye Sattonsta tt. Picturae loquentes, or Pictures Drawne Forth in 
Characters. London, 1635. STC 21646. Short sketches of city and 
country types. 


Sytvanus Morean. Prognosticon posthumum, 1643-1644. London, 
1643. Wing M2742. A curious English Civil War pamphlet predict- 
ing events for 1644. 


ALEXANDER Ross. The Philosophicall Touch-stone. London, 1645. 
Wing 1979. 


Patrick Lams. Royal Cookery; or, the Complete Court-cook, Lon- 
don, 1710. A rare English cookbook containing plates showing the 
arrangement of the food for certain types of banquets or dinners. 


The Metallick History of the Reigns of King William III. and Queen 
Mary, Queen Anne, and King George I. London, 1747. A descrip- 
tion with illustrations of the various medals issued during the reigns 


of these four monarchs. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


Sandwich Island Gazette, and Journal of Commerce. Honolulu, 
1837-1839. Volumes II and III. The Library had Volume I, and this 
purchase completes the Huntington holdings of this rare Hawaiian 
paper. 

Errenne Caset. Défense du citoyen Cabet. Paris, 1851. Cabet’s de- 
fense against the charges of the French government that he was 
swindling the people with his communistic societies in America. 


Aeronautics. New York, 1893-1894. Volume I, numbers 1-12 (all 
that were published) of this first American aeronautical journal. 


Joun F. Dutine Mininc Papers. The working papers of a mining 
engineer in the western states from 1907 to 1960 consisting of about 
1,000 manuscript and printed pieces. 
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OrrIN AND JANET Peck CorreEsPONDENCE. 3,000 letters and many 
photographs mainly concerning the Pecks’ relations with Mrs. 
George Hearst, wife of the senator and mother of William Randolph 
Hearst. 


Joaqutn Mixter Papers. Six important autograph letters, one un- 
published manuscript, and several printed pieces relating to this Cali- 
fornia writer. 

ConTINENTAL Books 


Henricus Giareanus. In Titum Livium annotationes. Lugduni 
[Lyons], 1542. A fine copy in a Grolieresque binding. 


GuILLauME Bunt. Commentarii linguae Graecae. Basel, 1556. A 
handsomely printed work with text alternately in Greek and Latin. 


PRINTING AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Joun Bow es. British Views. London, [ca. 1724]. Three parts in 
one volume. Number 1 contains views of cathedral and collegiate 
churches of England and Wales; Number 2 illustrates public build- 
ings in London; and Number 3 shows royal palaces and public build- 
ings of England. 


Jean Sauvan. Picturesque Tour of the Seine, from Paris to the Sea. 
London, 1821. Twenty-four full-page colored aquatints from draw- 
ings by Augustus Charles Pugin and John Gendall, with descriptive 
text. Published by Rudolph Ackermann. 


Henry Fox The Pencil of Nature. London, 
1844. The first book to contain actual photographs as illustrations. 
Twenty photographs of various scenes and objects, taken by Fox 
Talbot, are pasted in the volume with descriptive text. 


Tuomas Moore. The Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland. London, 
1855. The plates in this work were produced by using foliage of the 
actual ferns described, as the printing surface. The process was called 
“nature printing,’ 

Dantet Press. Memorials of C. H. O. Daniel with a Bibliography of 
the Press, 1845-1919. Oxford, 1921. This is one of the sixty de luxe 
copies with actual samples of printing from the Daniel press bound in. 


Carey S. 
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List of Contributors 


Ricuarp W. Van ALSTYNE 
Professor of History and International Relations 
University of Southern California 


Freperick B, HEatH 
Mount San Antonio College 


ALBERT J. SCHMIDT 


Associate Professor of History 
Coe College 


J. R. Hare 
Fellow of Jesus College 
University of Oxford 


Rosert G. ScHAFER 
Associate Professor of History 
Flint College of the University of Michigan 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter the original spelling should be retained; however, un- 
less there is strong reason for reproducing the type peculiarities of the 
original, it is desirable to expand contractions and substitute v for u (or 
vice versa), j for i, w for vv, etc., in accordance with modern usage. 
Greek should be transliterated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or 
other foreign languages should be translated. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers, The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be enclosed 
in quotation marks asd fallowed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use 
the signatures instead of page references: sig. A3¥. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 

The Quarterly pays the following fees for materials published: 


Articles $35.00 
Notes and Documents $15.00 


Manuscripts should be addressed to: 
The Editor 
Huntington Library Quarterly 
Henry E. Huntincton Liprary AND Art GALLERY 
San Marino 9, California 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Peter Oliver’s Origin & Progress of the American Rebellion: A Tory 
View, ed. Douglass Adair and John A. Schutz. 


Written by a distinguished Tory leader who saw his way of life de- 
stroyed by the patriots, this impassioned statement of the Loyalist atti- 
tude contains discerning word portraits of many revolutionary figures. 
Douglass Adair, formerly editor of the William and Mary Quarterly, is 
now professor of history at the Claremont Graduate School. John A. 
Schutz, professor of history and political science at Whittier College, 
is the author of biographies of Massachusetts governors Thomas Pow- 
nall and William Shirley. 


196 pp., frontispiece, index. $5.00 


Thirty Explosive Years in Los Angeles County, by John Anson Ford. 


During the twenty-four years, 1934-1958, that he served as a member 
of the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, John Anson Ford saw 
the county population increase from two to six million. Together with 
the other county officials and departments whose activities he describes 
in this book, Ford grappled with the problems generated by such a 


pulation explosion. Still active in the field of public service, Ford has 


een since 1958 chairman of California’s Fair Employment Practices 
Commission. 


248 pp., illus., index. $6.00 


William Andrew Spalding, Los Angeles Newspaperman. An autobio- 
graphical account edited by Robert V. Hine. 


William Andrew Spalding was intimately associated with the Los An- 
geles Herald, Express, and Times from 1874 to 1900, and he worked in 
almost every capacity from reporter to editor. His impressions of peo- 
ple, politics, and land speculations provide a vivid personal narrative. 
The editor, Robert V. Hine, is the author of California’s Utopian Colo- 
nies and associate professor of history at the University of California, 
Riverside. 


176 pp., illus., index. $5.00 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946, AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208), SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF The Huntington Library Quar- 
terly, published quarterly at Pasadena, California, for September, 1961. 


1, The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, and business managers are: 


Name Address 
Publisher, Henry E, Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
Editor, Robert R. Wark nbteeceds 551 S. Hill Ave., Pasadena, California 


2. The owner is: Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California, and Trus- 
tees thereof: Homer D. Crotty, Los Angeles, California; John O’Melveny, Los Angeles, California; 
James R. Page, Los Angeles, California; J. E. Wallace Sterling, Stanford, California; Jonathan B. 
Lovelace, Los Angeles, California. 


8. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: 850. 


Robert R. Wark 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September 1961 
David Bruce 
( My commission expires January 22, 1963.) 
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